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INTRODUCTION 


How  to  maintain  an  adequate  standard  of  living  in 
retirement  is  a problem  challenging  the  initiative  of  low- 
income  retirees.  Those  caught  in  the  squeeze  between  modest 
fixed  incomes  and  ever-rising  living  costs  are  forced  to 
seek  ways  and  means  to  ameliorate  their  situations.  They 
often  seek  and  secure  gainful  part-time  employment  or  engage 
in  self-employment  to  improve  their  circumstances;  or,  if 
supplementary  part-time  employment  is  not  possible,  their 
mode  of  living  is  often  lowered  to  substandard  levels. 

An  objective  of  many  retirees  or  of  persons  about  to 
retire  is  to  engage  in  small-scale  farming  in  retirement  as 
a hedge  against  inflation,  or  for  other  economic  or  subjec- 
tive reasons.  This  dissertation  deals  with  104  retirees, 
henceforth  referred  to  as  retirement  farmers,  who  lived  on 
rural  homesteads  in  the  open  country  of  Hillsborough  County, 
Florida,  in  1952. 

Many  of  the  retirees  in  Hillsborough  County,  in  com- 
mon with  Americans  generally,  have  traditionally  recognized 
that  they  have  primary  responsibility  as  individuals  to  seek 
security  for  themselves  and  their  families.  The  retirees 
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perceive  that  if  they  were  to  rely  either  upon  Federal  or 
state  governments  for  complete  financial  support  in  retire- 
ment, it  would  be  tantamount  to  changing  their  basic  precepts 
of  freedom  and  independence.  Within  the  present  Federal 
Social  Security  legislation  and  state  welfare  programs  (the 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Program,  frequently  referred 
to  as  O.A.S.I.)  there  are  indications  that  certain  individual 
freedoms  are  sacrificed  for  the  financial  benefits  derived 
therefrom. 

Interest  is  now  sharply  focused  upon  the  above  issue 
because  about  one  out  of  every  twelve  persons  in  the  United 
States  is  65  years  of  age  or  over.  This  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  year  1900,  for  example,  when  only  about  one 
person  in  25  was  65  years  of  age  or  over,  and  when  the  wel- 
fare of  the  older  persons  not  able  to  provide  for  themselves 
fell  upon  their  children,  friends,  or  public  charity.  Since 
then  private  and  group  insurance  programs,  company  pension 
systems  and  social  legislation  have  altered  the  picture. 
Todays  interest  is  centered  not  only  upon  the  immediate 
financial  problems  of  retirees  but  also  upon  the  opportun- 
ities open  to  them  for  satisfying  individual  adjustments. 

Because  of  the  geographical  location  of  Florida, 
situated  as  it  is  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  with  its  generally  mild  and  balmy  climate,  many 
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people  have  envisioned  the  state  as  the  potential  future 
home  of  untold  thousands  of  retirees.  This  belief  was  ac- 
knowledged politically  in  1950  when  former  Governor  Fuller 
Warren  created  by  proclamation  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
Retirement  in  Florida.  It  was  recognized  in  educational 
circles  through  four  annual  meetings  of  the  University  of 
Florida  Institute  of  Gerontology  (1950,  1951,  1952,  1953); 
it  is  also  frequently  heralded  by  the  press  throughout  the 
nation.  The  retirement  division  of  the  State  Improvement 
Commission,  members  of  the  State  Welfare  Board,  as  well  as 
the  Institute  of  Gerontology  and  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
Retirement  have  repeatedly  expressed  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems and  possibilities  of  retirement  farming  in  Florida. 

Thus  this  study  was  started  with  an  action  background  of 
state  support. 

Letters  currently  received  by  local  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce organizations,  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  county  agri- 
cultural agents  and  other  state  agriculturists,  and  num- 
erous private  citizens  demonstrate  that  many  residents  of 
other  states  are  interested  in  ultimately  living  in  Florida. 
According  to  Professor  C.  M.  Hampson,  State  Extension  Speci- 
alist in  Farm  Management  at  the  University  of  Florida,  many 
of  these  people  want  to  locate  on  small  agricultural  hold- 
ings when  they  retire  in  order  to  do  some  farming.  Excerpts 
from  three  letters  addressed  to  Professor  Hampson  follow: 
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We  are  planning  our  retirement  and  would  like  to 
settle  in  Florida.  Would  like  to  know  of  any  reading 
matter  you  may  have  for  sale  or  distribution  about 
gardening  and  farming  practices  in  your  state. 

Have  you  anything  on  subsistence  farming,  we  would 
like  to  augment  a small  income  to  cover  a lot  of  living. 


I am  contemplating  on  my  retirement  program  and  as 
I am  looking  forward  to  settle  in  Florida,  would  greatly 
appreciate  the  following  information. 

First,  the  area  where  the  climate  would  be  more  or 
less  kind  to  you  year  round,  the  type  of  soil  and  grow- 
ing conditions  of  same,  and  the  best  type  of  vegetables, 
fruit  and  berries  to  thrive  in  said  particular  area. 


I am  seriously  thinking  of  purchasing  a small  retire- 
ment farm  in  Florida  somewhere  in  the  ridge  section  ex- 
tending down  through  the  central  portion  of  the  eastern 
peninsula  and  retire  on  it  in  a few  years. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  your  extension  department 
publishes  and  distributes  bulletins  and  booklets  dealing 
with  Florida  soils,  farms,  crops,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
poultry  and  livestock,  and  selection  and  operation  of 
farms  and  homesteads.  I am  therefore  asking  if  you  will 
do  me  the  kind  favor  of  sending  me  some  of  these  bulle- 
tins, etc.,  and  your  index  of  others. 

As  a result  of  such  inquiries,  together  with  the 
interest  of  educators  and  political  economists,  studies  in 
the  agricultural  activities  of  retirees  appeared  timely  and 
warranted. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 


This  study  was  initiated  to  determine  if  retired 
persons  who  engaged  in  farming  as  an  alternative  to  other 
ways  of  attaining  a moderate  degree  of  self-sufficiency, 
freedom  and  sense  of  adequacy,  succeeded  in  their  goal.  It 
was  considered  desirable  to  know  in  what  ways  small  scale 
farming  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  retired  people.  Con- 
tributions were  considered  to  consist  either  of  economic  or 
subjective  values  or  both.  Economic  values  included  such 
items  as  supplementary  retirement  incomes  through  sale  of 
food  products  or  items  produced  on  the  farm  for  home  use. 
Subjective  values  pertained  to  such  factors  as  to  favorable 
environmental  surroundings,  the  instrumentality  of  the  farm 
for  self  regulated  exercises,  the  spiritual  contentment 
stimulated  from  the  durable  relationship  of  God  and  nature, 
and  other  factors. 

The  specific  purposes  of  the  study  were  to  determine 
(1)  the  contributions  of  retirement  farming  to  the  welfare 
of  the  retired  people,  and  (2)  the  factors  that  influence 
the  contributions  of  retirement  farming  to  the  welfare  of 
retired  people. 

The  principal  concern  of  retirees  is  to  obtain  an 
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income  that  is  adequate  to  maintain  a standard  of  living 
comparable  with  the  standard  maintained  before  retirement. 
In  this  connection  three  problems  cause  considerable  appre- 
hension: (1)  a relatively  high  cost  of  living,  (2)  an  un- 

certainty as  to  the  future  values  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power  of  fixed  pensions,  annuities,  or  other  forms  of  re- 
tirement incomes,  and  (3)  limited  employment  opportunities. 
The  nature  of  an  agricultural  enterprise  gives  some  insur- 
ance against  these  uncertainties.  However,  the  analysis  of 
this  study  was  made  with  a belief  that  economic  values  are 
only  a part  of  the  complex  motives  for  individuals  farming 
in  retirement. 


METHOD  OF  THE  STUDY 


Data  for  this  study  were  obtained  by  personal  inter- 
view with  the  heads  of  retired  families  who  lived  in  the 
open  country  of  Hillsborough  County.  No  limitations  were 
set  for  minimum  or  maximum  size  of  agricultural  holdings 
that  the  retirees  controlled  in  order  to  be  included,  pro- 
vided they  were  engaged  in  some  type  of  farming  contributing 
to  their  welfare.  Field  schedules  were  used  for  information 
regarding  family  characteristics,  farming  activities,  1952 
cash  costs  for  farming,  value  of  products  used  at  home  or 
sold,  level  of  living,  attitudes  toward  retirement  farming, 
and  other  data.  The  schedules  were  subsequently  edited  for 
consistency  and  accuracy,  coded  for  electrical  machine  tab- 
ulations, and  classified  by  various  sorts,  such  as  types  of 
farming  and  retirement  income  classes.  In  addition  to  the 
survey  data,  five  retirees  from  the  original  respondents 
were  selected  by  judgment  sampling  for  case  studies.  Those 
chosen  were  believed  to  be  most  representative  of  five  dis- 
tinct sets  of  farm  organizational  relationships,  practices, 
and  procedures. 
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Selection  of  Area 

Hillsborough  County  was  selected  for  this  study 
because  (1)  about  20,000  people  65  years  of  age  or  over 
lived  in  the  county  in  1950,  and  (2)  of  the  3,750  farms, 

660  were  part-time  and  966  residential  or  a total  of  1,646 
non-commercial  farms  which  was  more  than  was  reported  for 
any  other  county  in  Florida.  Moreover,  preliminary  investi- 
gation indicated  that  large  numbers  of  the  non-commercial 
farms  were  occupied  by  retirees.'*’  Many  retirees  had  located 
in  villages,  but  villages  were  not  included  in  the  study. 

Hillsborough  County  with  a population  of  250,000 
in  1950  was  the  third  largest  in  the  state.  Tampa,  the 
County  seat,  reported  124,660  residents  with  over  700,000 
people  residing  within  100  miles  of  the  city,  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Census.  The  1950  agricultural  census  reported 
that  of  the  total  area  of  665,600  acres,  396,170  acres  were 
in  farms.  Meteorological  data  showed  that  the  normal  annual 
rainfall  was  49*4  inches,  and  the  average  normal  temperature 
71.6  degrees.* 2 

Hillsborough  County  contains  a relative  abundance  of 

^The  author  consulted  Mr.  Alec  White,  County  Agri- 
cultural Agent  of  Hillsborough  County,  officials  of  the  Tampa 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  members  of  the  local  Railroad  Retirement 
Office,  real  estate  men,  and  others,  to  ascertain  if  retirees 
were  locating  in  the  county. 

2 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Climatological  Data. 
Florida.  Annual  Summary.  1952.  Vol.  LVlj  No . ~ 13  (Washington : 
Government  Printing  Office,  1952),  156-156. 
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soils  suitable  for  vegetable  crops,  a moderately  well  dis- 
tributed rainfall,  a minimum  of  destructive  frosts,  and  a 
climate  considered  nearly  ideal  by  many  retirees.  Because 
of  population,  climatic  and  physical  factors,  it  was  believed 
the  selection  of  Hillsborough  County  would  be  illustrative 
of  the  open  country  in  the  warmer  areas  of  the  state,  which 
seem  to  be  preferred  by  incoming  retirees.**- 

Sampling  Procedure 

In  1952  when  the  study  was  planned,  lists  of  retired 
persons  who  were  supplementing  their  retirement  incomes 
through  part-time  farming  in  Hillsborough  County  were  not 
available.  Since  there  was  no  list  from  which  to  draw  a 
random  sample  for  study,  an  area  probability  sample  was 
used.  The  sample  was  patterned  after  the  Master  Sample 
design  developed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  According  to  the 
Master  Sample,  the  accumulative  total  of  sampling  units  or 
segments  of  approximately  five  farms  each  in  Hillsborough 
County  was  468.  These  468  segments  (or  clusters)  represented 
2,293  farms  and  4,336  rural  dwellings,  as  shown  on  the  Master 
Sample  design  map  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  From  the  468  segments,  which  averaged  about 

■^Daniel  E.  Alleger,  "Distribution  of  Immigrants  in 
Florida",  (Agr.  Econ.  Series  52-4,  Fla.  Agr.  Exp.  Stat., 
Gainesville,  Florida,  1952).  (Mimeographed). 

o 

Master  Sample  maps  were  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
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five  farms  and  about  ten  rural  dwellings  each,  the  proba- 
bility sample  was  drawn. 

A systematic  sample  with  a random  starting  point 
was  adopted  for  selecting  the  segments  (or  clusters)  in 
the  sample.  To  obtain  a representative  sample  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  segments  were  numbered  consecutively  and  every 
fourth  cluster  drawn,  which  yielded  a total  of  117  clusters. 

The  117  clusters  were  located  on  a Florida  highway 
road  map.  Each  of  the  117  clusters  was  visited  during  the 
survey  and  all  persons  living  in  the  sample  segments  who 
were  concurrently  retired  and  engaged  in  agriculture  were 
interviewed. ^ Fifty-five  segments  contained  no  retired 
persons  engaged  in  retirement  farming.  Altogether,  113 
schedules  were  taken  (Fig.  2).  However,  the  analysis  is 
based  on  104  schedules  rather  than  113.  All  farms  with  10 
acres  or  more  of  citrus  and  also  those  with  more  than  100 
acres  of  land  were  excluded  even  though  they  met  the  def- 
inition of  a retirement  farmer.  Records  from  these  farms 
were  excluded  for  they  were  distinctly  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  sample.  When  they  were  included,  many  of  the 

Agricultural  Economics,  The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; and  the  sample  was  selected  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  W.  F.  Callander,  the  University  of  Florida  Statis- 
tical Laboratory. 

^The  Hillsborough  County  study  was  conducted  as  one 
segment  of  the  research  project,  '‘Part-time  Farming  in 
Florida"  (Purnell  No.  579),  conducted  by  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  of  the  University  of  Florida,  of  which 
Professor  D.  E.  Alleger  is  leader. 
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results  were  skewed.  For  example,  the  one  farm  that  had 
3,000  acres  had  as  much  weight  in  total  acres  as  about  sixty 
of  the  other  farms.  Excluding  these  cases  made  the  data  for 
retirement  farmers  more  meaningful,  especially  as  to  size  of 
farm,  investment,  and  contributions  of  the  farm  to  retirement. 

Case  Study  Approach 

As  previously  mentioned,  five  case  studies  were  in- 
cluded to  meet  a definite  need  for  a fairly  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  contribution  of  farming  to  retirement  to  compare 
parallel  facts  and  relationships.  They  were  also  used  to 
determine  in  what  way  retirees  could  have  done  better  with 
the  financial  and  farm  resources  they  commanded,  as  well  as 
to  determine  how  the  experiences  of  any  one  retiree  would 
be  of  value  to  others.  Justification  for  the  inclusion  of 
case  studies  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


-4  V 
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Figure  l.--  Location  of  Ma6TEK  Sample 

6EG.MENT3  IN  ft.  E T I k E MEMT  FARMING  6l)RVEV, 

M I LL6  BOR.  OU  GH  COUNTY  , F LOR  I DA.  , 19  SZ  . 
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Figure  a.--  Location  of  113  U.e.tir,e memt 
Farmep.6  Interviewed  , 1-1 1 ll6  borough 

CouNTy,  Florida  , |95^. 


DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


The  terms  used  in  this  report  are  defined  as 

follows : 

The  schedule  year  is  the  period  from  July  1,  1951 
to  June  30,  1952. 

A retirement  farmer  is  the  head  of  a household  who 
engages  in  farming  but  who  has  retired  from  gainful  employ- 
ment because  of  preference,  age  or  disability.  This  cate- 
gory includes  recipients  of  retirement  annuities,  social 
security,  old  age  assistance,  pensions,  service  disability 
payments,  etc.;  and  also  those  who  have  retired  without  re- 
tirement incomes.  As  used  in  this  study  retirement  farmer . 
family  head,  and  farm  operator  are  synonymous. 

A retirement  farm  is  any  rural  land  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  by  a retiree  who  resides  on  the  property. 
The  term  holding  or  agricultural  holding  is  equivalent  to 
retirement  farm. 

Retirement  income  is  nonfarra  income  received  from 
all  sources  by  retirement  farmers. 

Natural  increase  is  the  increase  of  births  over 

deaths. 
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Net  migration  is  the  excess  of  immigrants  over 
emigrants. 

Total  disability  refers  (1)  to  retirement  farmers 
drawing  100  per  cent  disability  checks  or  compensation  from 
either  public  or  private  sources,  and  (2)  to  retirement 
farmers  who  receive  no  disability  benefits  but  are  physi- 
cally unable  to  perform  any  tasks  relating  to  their  pre- 
retirement employment  or  profession. 

Partial  disability  refers  to  retirement  farmers 
receiving  less  than  100  per  cent  disability  benefits  or  who 
can  perform  only  a part  of  the  tasks  relating  to  their  pre- 
retirement employment  or  profession. 

level  of  living  measures  economic,  physical, 
and  social  well  being  of  populations  by  accepted  indexes  of 
economic  possessions  and  social  accomplishments. 

The  Sewell  Farm  Family  Socio-economic  Status  Scale, 
also  referred  to  as  Sewell  Socio-economic  Scale , measures 
the  level  of  living. 

Contributions  from  retirement  farming  are  whatever 
factors  improve  the  advantage,  profit,  good,  prosperity  and 
personal  happiness  of  retirement  farm  families. 

The  gross  national  product  is  the  money  value  of  the 
nation* s total  annual  output,  including  the  production  of 
goods  and  services  by  all  business  enterprises,  proprietors, 
professional  persons,  farmers,  and  government  agencies. 
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Type  of  farming  refers  to  the  degree  of  uniformity 
that  prevails  on  the  farms  surveyed  with  respect  to  crops 
grown,  kinds  of  livestock  kept,  and  methods  used  in  produc- 
tion* Seven  types  of  fanning  are  delineated  in  this  study. 
They  are: 

!•  Gardening,  Type  1;  no  poultry  or  meat  animals. 

2.  Gardening,  Type  2;  poultry,  no  meat  animals. 

3.  Gardening,  Type  3»  meat  animals,  with  or  with- 

out poultry. 

4.  Truck.1 

5.  Poultry.1 

6.  Cattle.1 

7.  Citrus.1 

Commercial  farms,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Census, 
are,  in  general,  farms  with  a value  of  sales  amounting  to 
$1,200  or  more,  or  farms  with  a value  of  sales  of  $250  to 
$1,199  when  the  operator  worked  off  the  farm  less  than  100 
days  and  the  total  family  income  from  nonfarm  sources  was 
less  than  the  total  of  all  farm  products  sold. 

Non-commercial  farms  are  all  farms  not  classified 
as  commercial.  In  general  they  include  part-time  farms 
(sales  of  $250  to  $1,199,  operator  working  100  days  or  more 
off  the  farm,  or  where  total  family  nonfarm  income  exceeds 
farm  income),  residential  farms  (total  value  of  farm 

1At  least  50  per  cent  of  farm  income  is  obtained 
from  principal  source. 
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products  of  less  than  $250,  except  abnormal  farms),  and 
abnormal  farms  (institutional,  experiment  station  farms, 
etc. ) . 

Total  retirement  farm  capital,  or  total  capital,  is 
the  value  of  land  and  buildings  (excluding  house  furnish- 
ings), livestock,  machinery  and  tools,  feed,  seed,  and  farm 
supplies. 

Operating  farm  capital  is  total  capital  less  the 
value  of  land  and  buildings.  This  item  is  also  referred  to 
as  operating  capital  or  work  capital. 

Farm  receipts  include  money  received  from  the  sale 
of  the  current  year's  crops,  sale  of  livestock  and/or  live- 
stock products,  capital  increase  in  livestock,  and  the 
value  of  farm  products  produced  for  home  use. 

Farm  expenses  include  only  that  cash  expended  for 
the  operation  of  the  farm  business,  and  capital  decrease  in 
livestock. 

Nat  farm  income  is  the  sum  remaining  after  deducting 
farm  expenses  from  farm  receipts. 


RELATIVE  INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  OLDER  PEOPLE 


The  number  of  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over  is 
currently  increasing  at  the  rate  of  400,000  a year  according 
to  the  Committee  on  Aging  and  Geriatrics  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency.^  The  extraordinary  record  of  life  conserva- 
tion has  added  21  years  to  the  average  lifetime  since  1900. 

A report  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  shows: 

The  improvement  in  longevity  during  the  past  half 
century  has  increased  greatly  the  chances  of  sur- 
vival to  midlife  and  even  to  the  threshold  of  old 
age.  With  the  mortality  conditions  around  1900, 
only  66  out  of  every  100  newly  born  babies  (with- 
out distinction  as  to  sex  or  color)  would  be  ex- 
pected to  reach  age  40,  and  their  remaining  lifetime 
then  average  28.3  years.  Under  current  mortality, 
the  chances  of  survival  to  age  40  are  92  in  100,  and 
the  expectation  of  life  at  that  age  is  33.1  years. 
Similarly,  the  chances  of  living  from  age  40  to  age 
65  have  risen  from  62  to  74  per  100,  and  the  expec- 
tation of  life  at  age  65  has  increased  from  11.9  to 
14.1  years.2 

The  increase  in  numbers  of  people  in  the  older  age 
group  means  that  a larger  number  of  people  are  reaching 
retirement  age  each  year.  However,  according  to  a leading 


federal  Security  Agency,  Fact  Book  on  Aging  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C. , 1952),  p.  2. 

“^Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  Statistical 
Bulletin.  Vol.  33,  No.  6 (June,  1952). 
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life  insurance  company,  employment  does  not  always  end  at 
65.  It  reports,  "At  ages  65-69  close  to  56  per  cent  of 
all  men  are  still  working  and  nearly  three  per  cent  are 
looking  for  work.  Even  at  70-74  years  almost  40  per  cent 
are  in  some  gainful  activity".1  Nevertheless,  the  in- 
crease in  numbers  of  people  of  retirement  age  makes  it 
increasingly  necessary  to  give  attention  to  the  problems 
of  individuals  reaching  retirement  age  and  economic  and 
social  problems  created  by  their  retirement. 

Population  Trends  and  Forecasts  for  the  United  States 

By  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  the  population 
of  the  United  States  will  probably  reach  200,000,000  largely 
due  to  an  increased  birth  rate,  continued  declines  in  mor- 
tality, and  favorable  economic  conditions  which  are  con- 
ducive to  family  life.  Three  factors  greatly  influence 
population  trends:  improvement  in  conditions  affecting 

health,  the  number  of  babies  born  alive  who  reach  maturity, 
and  immigration  policies.  The  downward  trend  in  the  birth 
rate  of  the  depression  years  has  now  been  reversed,  while 
improvement  in  health  has  continued.  However,  the  long- 
range  effect  of  immigration  on  population  growth  is  un- 
certain because  the  number  of  immigrants  permitted  entry 
into  the  United  States  each  year  may  vary. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  Statistical 
Bulletin.  Vol.  33,  No.  6 (June,  1952). 
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By  I960,  15*500,000  people  65  years  of  age  or  over 
are  forecast  for  the  United  States  (Table  1).  Within  an- 
other 40  years  the  number  of  aged  (65  years  or  over)  may 
reach  25  to  26  million  persons,  according  to  Dr.  Warren  S. 
Thompson  in  an  address  before  the  University  of  Florida 
Institute  of  Gerontology.  "*• 

Dr.  Thompson  believes  that  the  number  of  aged  will 
remain  unchanged  whether  the  total  population  is  200  million 
or  175  million  in  the  year  2,000,  but  the  proportion  will 
vary  by  approximately  13  to  15  per  cent,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  base  population.  Dr.  Thompson  emphasizes  that 
his  assumptions  are  not  likely  to  be  realized  with  exact- 
ness, but  that  they  indicate  the  general  magnitude  of  the 
change  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  aged  expected 
in  the  next  half-century.  He  also  indicated  that  the  ratio 
of  workers  to  old  age  dependents  will  decrease  as  the  esti- 
mated age  changes  take  place.  He  stated; 

In  2000  A.  D.  there  will  be  approximately  162  fewer 
persons  aged  20-64  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  each 
100  persons  aged  65  and  over  than  there  will  be  in 
I960.  In  other  words,  the  burden  of  caring  for  older 
people  that  would  fall  on  each  worker  aged  20-64  would 
be  increased  by  approximately  one-third  in  this  interval. 
Such  a statement,  of  course,  assumes  that  all  productive 
work  will  be  done  at  both  times  by  persons  aged  20-64 


^Warren  S.  Thompson,  "Our  Old  People".  Problems  of 
America ' 3 Aging  Population . University  of  Florida” institute 
of  Gerontology  (Gainesville:  The  University  of  Florida 

Press,  March,  1951),  p.  10. 
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TABLE  1 

TOTAL  POPULATION,  POPULATION  65  YEARS  AND  OVER,  AND 
PROPORTION  POPULATION  65  YEARS  AND  OVER  IS  OF  THE 
TOTAL  POPULATION,  UNITED  STATES,  BY  CENSUS  YEARS 
1900  TO  1950,  AND  MEDIAN  ESTIMATES , * 1951  AND  I960 


Population  65  Years  and  Over 

Year 

Total 

Population 

Total 

Increase 
Since  Pre- 
ceding Date 

Proportion 
of  Total 
Population 

Census 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1900 

76,094,134 

3,060,496 

4.0 

1910 

92,406,536 

3,949,524 

669,026 

4.3 

1920 

106,466,420 

4,933,215 

963,691 

4.7 

1930 

123,076,741 

6,633,605 

1,700,590 

5.5 

1940 

131,970,224 

9,019,314 

2,365,509 

6.9 

1950 

151,240,000 

12,269,536 

3,250,224 

6.1 

Census 

Estimate 

1951 

153,363,000 

12,759,000 

469,000 

6.3 

I960 

179,639,000 

15,491,000 

2,732,000 

6.6 

♦Median  estimates  for  1951  and  I960  are  based  upon 
median  births,  median  deaths,  and  present  migration  and  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand;  corresponding  derived  fig- 
ures are  based  on  the  unrounded  absolute  numbers  and  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand. 

Sources  U.  S.  Census,  Series  P-25,  No.  43. 
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and  that  people  65  and  over  will  produce  the  same  pro- 
portion of  their  own  support  at  both  dates.1 

Distribution  of  Population  by  Age  Groups 

The  National  Resources  Committee  lists  three  fac- 
tors which  affect  the  number  of  births  and  deaths:  (1)  the 

size  of  the  base  population,  (2)  fertility  and  mortality 
rates  at  specific  ages,  and  (3)  the  age  and  sex  distribution 
of  the  population.2  The  inter-working  of  these  forces  is 
producing  a gradual  increase  in  the  proportion  of  aged  per- 
sons, both  for  the  United  States  as  a whole  and  for  Florida 
(Table  2).  However,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion 
of  children  under  5 years  of  age  is  also  on  the  upswing,  with 
the  1950  situation  closely  paralleling  that  of  1920.  During 
the  ’thirties  and  ’forties  the  proportion  in  the  lower  age 
group  was  materially  lower,  having  dropped  to  eight  per  cent 
in  1940. 

Because  of  marked  improvement  in  mortality,  the  num- 
ber of  families  broken  by  death  of  husband  or  wife  in  the 
course  of  a year  is  now  one-third  less  than  would  have  been 
the  case  under  conditions  of  50  years  ago.  From  age  15  and 
upwards  the  American  people  have  better  than  a 50-50  chance 
of  surviving  to  age  65  (Table  3)»  A person  reaching  age  65 

1Ibid.,  pp.  10-11. 

2 

The  National  Resources  Committee,  The  Problems  of 
a Changing  Population.  (Washington,  1936),  p.  20. 
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TABLE  3 

TOTAL  AND  NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  UNITED  STATES  POPULATION 
15  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OYER  BY  AGE  GROUPS  EXPECTED  TO  LIVE 
TO  AGE  65  BASED  ON  1950  UNITED  STATES  POPULATION 


Age 

Groups 

1950 

Population 

Persons 
Expected  to 
Attain  Age  65* 

Probability 
of  Living 
to  Age  65 

Years 

Number 

Number 

Per  Cent 

15  - 19 

10,745,000 

5,537,400 

52.0 

20  - 24 

11,323,000 

6,139,776 

54.2 

25  - 29 

12,093,000 

6,303,359 

56.3 

30  - 34 

11,601,000 

6,890,994 

59.4 

35  - 39 

11,119,000 

6,827,066 

61.4 

40  - 44 

10,059,000 

6,477,996 

64.4 

45  - 49 

3,990,000 

6,113,200 

68.0 

50  - 54 

3,275,000 

6,024,200 

72.8 

55  - 59 

7,229,000 

5,747,055 

79.5 

60  - 64 

5,950,000 

5,366,900 

90.2 

Total 

97,339,000 

61,981,946 

63.6 

♦Based  on  survival  rates  in  the  American  Experience 
Mortality  Tables. 

Source  of  1950  population  data:  U.  S.  Census. 
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today  can  expect  to  live  another  10  to  15  years,  depending 
upon  sex  and  color.  Women  live  longer  than  men,  and  whites 
longer  than  non-whites.  For  persons  planning  to  start  farm- 
ing in  retirement  at  65,  the  10  to  15  years  of  future  life 
sets  probability  limits  for  personal  achievement. 

Growth  of  Florida  Population 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1830,  the 
first  year  in  which  the  Territory  of  Florida  was  enumerated 
in  a Federal  census,  the  population  was  34,730.  In  1950, 

120  years  later,  its  population  was  about  80  times  as  large, 
or  2,771,305.  The  inter censal  rates  of  increase  throughout 
Florida’s  history  have  exceeded  those  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  number  of  aged  in  Florida  ranged  from  about 
14,000  in  1900  to  237,500  in  1950.  During  this  50-year 
period  the  aged  population  in  the  United  States  increased 
about  300  per  cent,  as  compared  to  1,603  per  cent  for 
Florida  (Table  4)*  The  high  percentage  increase  in  the 
number  of  aged  in  Florida  between  1900  and  1950  and  the 
rate  of  increase  between  1940  and  1950  are  much  stressed 
by  public  policy  planners.  However,  a critical  examination 
of  Table  4 will  show  this  situation  is  neither  new  nor 
alarming. 

From  1910  to  1920  Florida  registered  about  an  87 
per  cent  increase  in  population  among  persons  65  years  of 
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TABLE  4 

PERCENTAGE  CHANGES  IN  POPULATION  BY  DECADES  AND  BY  AGE 
GROUPS,  UNITED  STATES  AND  FLORIDA,  1900  TO  1950 


Years 

Age  Groups 

Under 

5 

$ to 
14 

15  to 
44 

45  to 

64 

65  and 
Over 

“AIT 

Ages 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1940  to  1950 

United  States 

53.3 

6.4 

5.8 

17.5 

36.0 

14.5 

Florida 

91.9 

34.3 

32.5 

60.4 

81.0 

46.1 

1930  to  1940 

United  States 

-3.6 

-9.7 

6.6 

21.6 

36.0 

7.2 

Florida 

6.6 

9.6 

31.3 

44.3 

84.3 

29.2 

1920  to  1930 

United  States 

-1.1 

11.7 

17.2 

25.7 

34.5 

16.1 

Florida 

34.7 

35.5 

57.5 

64.6 

75.1 

51.6 

1910  to  1920 
United  States 

6.9 

16.6 

11.3 

26.9 

24.9 

14.9 

Florida 

6.6 

27.1 

23.2 

63.2 

86.6 

28.7 

1900  to  1910 

United  States 

15.9 

11.3 

24.2 

29.1 

28.2 

21.0 

Florida 

33.4 

30.4 

49.3 

46.6 

56.4 

42.4 

1900  to  1950 

United  States 

76.3 

43.4 

66.0 

194.6 

298.3 

98.3 

Florida 

300.0 

231.3 

404.3 

626.6 

1603.4 

424.3 
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age  or  over,  as  compared  to  25  per  cent  for  the  United 
States.  This  was  in  much  sharper  contrast  than  the  changes 
in  the  aged  between  1940  and  1950.  Actually,  the  number  of 
children  under  5 years  of  age  increased  by  about  92  per  cent 
from  1940  to  1950  as  compared  to  53  per  cent  for  the  nation. 
An  inspection  of  all  age  classes  will  show  that  changes  for 
Florida  between  1900  and  1950  were  four  to  five  times  the 
national  rate  changes.  So  long  as  this  condition  holds, 
the  proportion  of  the  aged  in  Florida  will  be  but  slightly 
above  the  national  average.  This  means,  on  a support- 
dependency  ratio  basis,  the  problem  in  old  age  support  for 
Florida  is  no  greater  than  that  for  the  country  as  a whole. 
However,  considering  the  fact  that  old  people  as  well  as 
young  people  are  migrating  to  Florida,  the  importance  of 
retirement  farming  will  increase  as  more  and  more  older 
people  locate  on  small  rural  homesteads. 

Urban  and  Rural  Population  Trends. — The  numerical 
increase  in  the  urban  population  of  Florida  between  1940 
and  1950  of  520,997  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
state  (Table  5).  The  352,894  increase  in  the  rural  popula- 
tion accentuated  gains  starting  with  the  Census  of  1930,  fol- 
lowing a decline  reported  in  1920.  These  changes  are  signif- 
icant not  merely  as  rural-urban  trends,  but  as  evidence  of 
the  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  number  and  distribution 
of  the  population  of  the  state.  Immigrants  have  located 


URBAN  AND  RURAL  POPULATION  OF  FLORIDA  BY  U.  S.  CENSUS  YEARS,  1830  TO  1950 
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chiefly  in  the  warmer  areas  and  in  or  near  urban  centers.^ 
When  the  number  of  recorded  births  and  deaths  for  Florida  is 
examined,  it  is  clear  that  the  rapid  population  growth  would 
not  have  been  possible  from  natural  increases  alone. 

Most  studies  of  rural-urban  trends  have  indicated 
that  rural  emigration  is  heavier  among  those  aged  20  to  50 
than  among  those  under  20  or  over  50.  Data  at  the  Florida 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  extending  over  a number  of 
years  have  shown  that  many  rural  emigrants  return  to  farms 
in  their  later  years  after  having  accumulated  savings  from 
gainful  employment.  Many  persons  in  retirement  prefer 
rural  living  because  of  past  experiences  or  associations.* 2 * 4 
The  political  aspects  of  rural-urban  changes  will  differ 
within  given  areas  of  the  state,  for  in  areas  where  Florida- 
born  residents  predominate,  conservatism  of  old  age  may  be 
registered  at  the  polls;  but  in  areas  where  the  net  migra- 
tion of  older  persons  is  pronounced,  the  "two-party"  system 
is  closest  to  development.^ 

■^•This  evidence  is  based  upon  state  of  birth  data  as 
reported  for  each  of  the  several  counties  in  the  Seventh 
Census  of  the  State  of  Florida.  1945,  pp.  91-120. 

2Daniel  E-  AHeger,  A^icultural , Activities,  of 

Industrial  worker s^aaa  Retirees.  Fla.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui. 

4 _ lJohn  «•  Maclachlan,  Florida, »s  PQEulation  192O-I95O, 

Civic  Information  Series  No.  11,  University  of  Florida, 

1952,  p.  S. 
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Age  Composition  of  Hillsborough  County  Population 

In  1950,  34  per  cent  of  the  people  in  Hillsborough 
County  were  either  below  age  15  or  were  65  years  of  age  or 
over  (Table  6).  This  compared  with  35  per  cent  for  both 
the  state  and  the  nation. 

Of  the  total  gains  in  the  aged  in  Hillsborough 
County  between  1940  and  1950,  about  half  stemmed  from  nat- 
ural increase,  and  half  from  net  migration,  or  the  excess 
of  immigrants  over  emigrants  (Table  7).  The  major  changes 
of  significance  from  migration  occurred  between  ages  15  and 
64  (Fig.  3)*  For  the  age  group  25  to  44,  gains  from  net 
migration  were  six  times  greater  than  from  natural  increase. 
The  number  of  persons  between  15  and  24  would  actually  have 
declined  if  immigrants  had  not  entered  the  county.  These 
data  show  that  immigration  is  not  a phenomenon  restricted 
to  old  people.  For  a clear  understanding  of  the  problems 
arising  from  population  changes,  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  old  people  is,  however,  a very  pertinent  fact.  The 
economy  of  the  rural  areas  of  the  county  may  conceivably 
be  affected  very  considerably  if  retirees  concentrate  in 
localized  settlements. 
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TABLE  6 

AGE  COMPOSITION  OF  POPULATION  OF  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY, 
FLORIDA,  COMPARED  TO  POPULATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1950 


Age  Groups 


-..■■.-■...Proportion  of  Total  Population 

Hillsborough United 
County Florida 


States 


Years 


Per  Cent 


Under  5 10.4 

5-14  15.6 

15  - 24  13.6 

25  - 44  31.5 

45  - 64  20.6 

65  and  over  8.1 

Total  100.0 


Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

10.5  10.8 

15.7  16.3 

14.3  14.6 

30.7  29.9 

20.2  20.2 

8.6  8.2 

100.0  100.0 


Source:  1950  U.  S.  Census 
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TABLE  7 


ESTIMATED  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  NATURAL  INCREASE 
AND  IMMIGRATION  BY  AGE  GROUPS  IN  THE  POPULATION 
GROWTH  OF  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1940-50 


Age  Groups 

County 

Population* 

Changes  by  Age  Groups1 

1950 

Gains 

1940-50 

Total 

Natural 

Increase 

Im- 

migration 

Years 
Under  5 

Number 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

25,989 

13,102 

18.8 

37.9 

6.0 

5-14 

39,033 

9,431 

13.5 

25.6 

5.4 

15  - 24 

34,522 

2,630 

3.8 

-9.6 

12.7 

25  - 44 

78,689 

20,365 

29.2 

7.1 

44.0 

45  - 64 

51,534 

15,772 

22.6 

26.3 

20.1 

65  and  over 

20,127 

8,446 

12.1 

12.6 

11.8 

Total 

249,894 

69,746 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

*U.  S.  Census. 


1From  unpublished  data,  Florida  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  prepared  by  Professor  Daniel  E.  Alleger  from 
birth  and  death  records  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Williams,  Jr., 
Director,  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  Florida  State  Board  of 
Health. 
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Figure  3.--  Population  Change.  By  Age  Cla66E6 

M I LLi  BOR.O  UG  H COUNTY  , P LO  RIDA  , I 9 4 O ~ 5 O . 


RETIREMENT  PROBLEMS 


The  kind  of  living  suffered  or  enjoyed  by  older 
people  is  determined  to  a large  extent  by  their  financial 
incomes.  Income  distribution  among  Florida  residents  65 
years  of  age  and  over  in  1946  indicates  that  most  people  of 
retirement  age  have  low  incomes. 

Among  the  221, #30  persons  over  65  years  of  age 
who  reported  income  status,  53  »4  per  cent  had  less 
than  $500  yearly  income.  Approximately  41,000,  18.6 
per  cent,  had  between  |500  and  $1,000.  Of  the  re- 
maining 28.0  per  cent,  13*4  per  cent  received  between 
$1,000  and  $2,000;  6.2  per  cent  between  $2,000  and 
$3,000;  4.6  per  cent  between  $3,000  and  $5,000;  and 
3.8  per  cent  over  $5,000.1 

The  financial  plight  of  retirees  was  recognized  by 
the  Citizens  Committee  on  Retirement  in  Florida. 

The  Committee  clearly  recognizes  that  the  presence 
of  a large  number  of  retired  people  with  inadequate 
incomes  might  lead  to  an  increased  welfare  burden  and 
unhappiness  among  the  retirees. 

If  we  are  to  know  under  what  conditions  a retired 
person  may  expect  to  be  happy  in  and  an  asset  to 
Florida,  we  must  have  reliable  information  about  all 
the  factors  that  have  a bearing  upon  retirement. 2 

The  problems  in  retirement  as  emphasized  by  the 
University  of  Florida  Institute  of  Gerontology  fall  into 


^Florida  State  Improvement  Commission,  Florida* s 
Older  Population  (Tallahassee,  Florida,  1953),  p.  12. 

2 

^Citizens  Committee  on  Retirement  in  Florida, 
Second  Annual  Report  (1952),  p.  7. 
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four  main  categories:  housing,  finances  (income  and  expend- 

itures), health,  and  activities.  Retirement  problems  are 
discussed  here  under  four  headings:  Maintaining  Adequate 

Standards  of  Living,  Health,  Social  Adjustments,  and  Polit- 
ical Aspects. 


Maintaining  Adequate  Standards  of  Living 

A feeling  of  security  can  be  achieved  only  when  an 
individual’s  total  retirement  income  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  level  of  living,  as  measured  by  habitual 
requirements.  The  extent  to  which  security  is  jeopardized 
by  inflationary  forces  is  succinctly  pointed  out  in  a 1952 
issue  of  the  Reader^  Digest.  It  stated: 

Fourteen  years  ago  Government  social  workers  as- 
certained that  an  elderly  couple  could  maintain  a 
"fair  American  standard  of  living"  in  an  eastern  city 
on  $770  a year.  This  paid  for  a three-room  apartment, 
33-cents-a-pound  steak,  doctors*  bills  and  clothing, 
and  left  cash  for  movies,  tobacco,  magazines  and  news- 
papers. Today  the  cost  of  living  has  almost  doubled; 
and  nearly  a quarter  of  even  the  poorest  family’s  in- 
come goes  for  taxes  that  are  hidden  in  the  things  the 
family  buys.  Hence  the  budget  which  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  uses  for  determining  the  adequacy 
of  relief  programs  now  requires  an  annual  expenditure 
of  from  approximately  $1,750  in  our  cheapest  city  on 
up  to  more  than  $2,000  in  order  for  an  elderly  couple 
to  maintain  a minimum  standard  of  living.! 

Generally  the  older  people  in  society  lose  with  in- 
flation or  rising  prices.  This  is  true  because  they  have 


^Charles  Stevenson,  "Are  We  All  Destined  to  be 
Paupers?"  Reader’s  Digest  (December,  1952),  p.  18. 
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accumulated  savings  with  the  purpose  of  living  on  the  in- 
come from  these  accumulations.  The  savings  of  people  with 
moderate  incomes  are  usually  invested  in  more  or  less  fixed 
dollar-income  investments  because  they  are  not  in  position 
to  take  the  risk  of  more  or  less  income.  Professor  Ralph 
H.  Blodgett  of  the  University  of  Florida  states  in  his 
Principles  of  Economics: 

Any  person  whose  money  income  remains  fixed  when 
the  price  level  rises,  or  whose  money  income  rises 
less  rapidly  than  the  price  level,  loses  purchasing 
power  or  real  income.1 

Table  8 shows  the  extremes  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  at  wholesale  over  the  past  22  years.  The 
dollar  had  the  most  purchasing  power  in  1932  when  it  was 
worth  #1.05  and  the  least  in  1951  when  it  was  worth  only 
38  cents,  compared  with  an  average  of  100  cents  in  the  base 
period,  1910-14.  With  the  39-cent  dollar  of  1952  the  buyer 
at  whoesale  needed  2.5  times  as  many  of  these  cheaper  dol- 
lars to  give  the  same  amount  of  purchasing  power  as  a dol- 
lar had  in  the  period  from  1910-14. 

When  economic  security  for  the  entire  population, 
or  any  large  group  of  the  population  such  as  aged  people, 
is  considered,  the  questions  are  entirely  different  from 
those  in  providing  economic  security  for  individuals. 

If  an  individual  is  given  an  assured  income  of  10 

^■Ralph  H.  Blodgett,  Principles  of  Economics  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1951/ , p.  6^2. 
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TABLE  8 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  ALL  COMMODITIES,  AND  PURCHASING  POWER 
OF  THE  DOLLAR,  UNITED  STATES,  1930-1952 


Year 

General  Price  Level 
of  All  Commodities 

i’urchasing 

Power* 

1930 

126 

79 

1931 

107 

93 

1932 

95 

105 

1933 

96 

104 

1934 

109 

92 

1935 

117 

85 

1936 

118 

85 

1937 

126 

79 

1938 

115 

87 

1939 

113 

88 

1940 

115 

67 

1941 

127 

79 

1942 

144 

69 

1943 

151 

66 

1944 

152 

66 

1945 

154 

65 

1946 

177 

56 

1947 

222 

45 

1948 

241 

41 

1949 

226 

44 

1950 

236 

42 

1951 

263 

38 

1952 

258 

39 

Index  numbers  (1910-14  * 100) 


♦Purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in 
terms  of  the  1910-14  price  level. 

(1  f General  Price  Level  x 100) 

Source:  Agricultural  Outlook  Charts. 

1953 . United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  (Washington: 
Oct.,  1952). 


thousand  dollars  a year,  he  and  his  family  will  have  a high 
degree  of  economic  security.  But  the  larger  the  group  to 
which  income  is  given,  the  less  each  individual  of  that 
group  would  gain.  Finally,  if  every  head  of  a household 
were  given  an  assured  income  of  10  thousand  dollars  a year, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  no  one  would  be  any  better  off 
than  he  was  before  because  he  could  not  buy  any  more  goods 
or  services  than  he  previously  could,  all  other  conditions 
remaining  the  same.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  for  the 
population  as  a whole  economic  security  is  provided  not  by 
money  income  but  by  goods.  Security  depends  upon  what 
money  can  buy  rather  than  the  money  itself.  It  is  the  com- 
mand over  goods  and  services  that  an  individual  may  realize 
from  his  income  that  determines  his  economic  well  being. 

If  total  levels  of  output  remain  constant,  then 
an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  one  group  must  be  at  the 
expense  of  another  group.  If  aged  people  are  given  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  gross  national  product,  the  prob- 
lem of  balancing  equities  becomes  serious.  An  equitable 
program  for  aid  to  the  aged,  to  be  realistic,  cannot  be 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  needs  of  the  old  people 
alone.  The  equitable  rights  of  all  groups  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

Cheap  dollars  have  created  an  illusion  of  pros- 
perity. Because  of  this  illusion,  everyone  may  be  blindly 
led  into  the  same  fate  that  faces  present  day  retirees  who 
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live  on  fixed  incomes.  The  Reader *s  Digest  article  previ- 
ously mentioned  states: 

Recent  wage  and  price  increases  in  the  steel 
industry  and  others  are  creating  further  infla- 
tionary pressures.  If  the  upward  spiral  continues 
at  the  same  rate  during  the  next  13  years  as  dur- 
ing the  last  13  years,  a family  of  four  by  1965 
will  require  $7»500  to  $8,700  to  maintain  current 
minimum  living  standards.  It  will  be  next  to  im- 
possible for  the  parents  to  save  enough  to  live  in 
retirement  on  even  the  minimum  standard,  despite 
pensions.  High  taxes  make  it  harder  than  ever  for 
young  earners  to  save  for  the  future;  exorbitant 
taxation  overtook  our  older  folks  only  in  their 
later  years. 1 

That  the  retirement  incomes  of  the  retirement 
farmers  in  Hillsborough  County  were  not  enough  to  provide 
adequate  standards  of  living  was  borne  out  in  field  re- 
search. Only  one-third  of  the  retirees  reported  that  their 
retirement  incomes  were  sufficient  to  cover  family  living 
expenses  under  their  existing  living  conditions.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  retirement  incomes  of  retirees  were  fixed 
incomes,  which  were  nonfarm  incomes,  as  stated  in  the  def- 
initions. The  remainder  lived  from  investment  incomes, 
savings,  or  through  personal  effort;  but  many  of  them  were 
no  more  favorably  situated  than  those  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes. This  was  largely  due  to  the  high  cost  of  living 
and,  according  to  their  statements,  was  aggravated  in  many 
instances  by  heavy  medical  expenditures. 

Many  of  the  retirees  believed  that  retirement 


^Stevenson,  op.  cit. , 


p%  20 
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farming  served  as  a hedge  against  inflation  since,  by  con- 
suming home  produced  farm  products,  their  cash  requirements 
were  reduced.  The  limitations  which  apply  to  beneficiaries 
of  Social  Security  who  work  for  income  should  be  removed. 
Unrealistic  restrictions  against  farming  which  applied  to 
Old  Age  Assistance  beneficiaries  in  1952  actually  prevented 
many  retirees  from  producing  the  farm  products  in  the  amounts 
most  needed.  Whether  welfare  recipients  should  be  allowed 
to  sell  minimum  amounts  of  farm  products  for  cash  income 
without  penalty  appears  to  be  a controversial  issue  and  is 
one  which  requires  considerable  thought  to  be  equitably 
resolved. 

United  States  Census  data  show  small-scale  farming 
is  on  the  increase.  However,  the  importance  of  retirement 
farming  toward  providing  security  for  retired  people  is  yet 
to  be  determined.  The  working  hypothesis  for  this  study 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  if  retirement  incomes  are  too 
lpw  to  provide  an  adequate  level  of  living,  then  such  levels 
of  living  can  be  augmented  through  retirement  farming. 

Health 

Illness  is  no  respecter  of  age.  However,  according 
to  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  older  persons  are  subject 
to  more  illness  than  others.  It  reports; 

On  any  given  day,  one  in  every  seven  men  and 
women  age  65  and  over  is  disabled,  and  four  out  of 
seven  of  these  (6  per  cent  of  all  aged  persons) 
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are  disabled  because  of  major  chronic  diseases  or 
Impairments*  This  disability  rate  is  around  two 
and  a half  times  as  large  as  that  for  the  total 
population , while  the  relative  number  of  persons 
with  chronic  conditions  is  about  four  times  that 
for  the  population  as  a whole. 1 

Older  people  generally  tend  not  only  to  need  more 
medical  care  but  they  often  need  a highly  specialized  kind 
of  care,  according  to  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.2  The  whole  problem  of  ordi- 
nary medical  care  for  those  unable  to  afford  it  is  a seri- 
ous one.  This  problem  is  one  that  concerns  the  Citizens 
Committee  on  Retirement  in  Florida.  In  1952  it  recommended 
to  the  Governor  (1)  that  private  nursing  homes  be  licensed 
and  regulated,  and  (2)  that  institutions  which  contracted 
to  provide  life  care  to  old  people  for  a financial  consid- 
eration be  regulated.  The  purpose  of  these  two  proposals 
was  to  establish  minimum  standards  of  health  and  care  to 
prevent  unscrupulous  operators  from  defrauding  their 

patients. 3 

In  the  retirement  farm  survey  one  retiree  who  had 
gone  blind  in  recent  months  was  interviewed.  In  1952  he 
sold  his  farm  in  order  to  obtain  money  to  pay  for  life  care 

^•Fact  Book  on  Aging,  p.  38. 

^"Planning  for  the  Chronically  111*.  Journal  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  Vol.  135,  No.  6 (Oct.  11,  1947), 

PP«  343-347. 

o 

Citizens  Committee  on  Retirement  in  Florida.  Second 
Annual  Report  (1952),  p.  8. 
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for  himself  and  for  his  wife  who  was  mentally  ill.  He 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission  to  a 
home,  either  of  a denominational  or  private  nature,  because 
of  overcrowded  conditions  and  reluctance  of  owners  or  oper- 
ators to  admit  aged  persons  except  under  monthly  payment 
arrangements . 

As  a rule  neither  the  retirement  farmers  nor  their 
wives  had  prepaid  medical  care.  Many  of  those  who  had  group 
health  insurance  dropped  their  health  coverage  upon  retire- 
ment. Others  reported  they  paid  health  insurance  premiums 
for  a number  of  years  but  when  most  needed  their  policies 
were  canceled  because  of  age  limitations.  Several  retirees 
reported  they  had  been  offered  health  insurance  coverage 
but  the  premium  rates  for  their  ages  made  the  cost  of  this 
insurance  prohibitive. 

With  full  cognizance  of  the  seriousness  of  health 
problems  in  the  older  ages,  many  retirees  voiced  objections 
to  compulsory  health  insurance  programs,  which  they  often 
referred  to  as  "socialized  medicine".  Objections  to  county 
welfare  health  assistance  were  also  raised  by  some,  but 
others  were  thankful  for  what  was  provided.  Those  who  ob- 
jected wanted  to  choose  their  own  physicians,  which  was 
not  practical  in  clinical  care.  They  also  hesitated  to 
accept  welfare  care  because  their  illnesses  or  infirmities 
made  it  difficult  to  spend  long  periods  in  waiting  for 
medical  attention  and  of  the  impersonal  relationship  of 
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clinical  care*  The  hope  that  the  Federal  government  would 
do  something  to  relieve  the  burden  of  medical  care  for  older 
people  was  quite  general.  However,  great  uncertainty  ex- 
isted as  how  such  could  be  achieved.  The  old  people  were 
very  dispirited  because  they  could  not  pay  the  costs  of 
hospital  care  and  medical  treatments. 

Social  Adjustment 

Personality  contributes  to  adjustment  in  retirement 
as  much  as  environment.  In  retirement  attitudes  are  recon- 
structed in  response  to  new  situations  and  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  wishes,  expectations,  and  demands  are  integrated 
is  personal  adjustment  achieved.  It  was  apparent  that  re- 
tirement farmers  who  had  worked  hard  and  regularly  over  a 
period  of  years  found  it  difficult  to  stop  working  after 
retirement.  A typical  comment  was,  "I’ve  got  to  do  some- 
thing with  my  time.  I can’t  sit  around  and  just  do  nothing”. 
The  reasons  given  for  adjustment  to  retirement  farming  were 
numerous.  One  of  the  big  values,  according  to  many  opera- 
tors was  the  opportunity  the  retiree  possessed  to  relate 
the  conditions  of  incentives  and  the  hours  of  labor  to 
personal  desires  and  physical  capacities. 

Adjustment  undoubtedly  takes  on  different  forms  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  retirees.  Studies  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida  indicated  retirees  participated  in  many  activities 
such  as  shuffleboard,  swimming,  dancing,  walking,  golf,  and 
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bowling.1  As  a rule,  retirement  farmers  satisfied  most  of 
their  urges  for  physical  activity  through  farming.  They 
also  lost  interest  in  fraternal  orders,  social  clubs,  or 
civic  organizations  after  retirement.  Only  23  per  cent  of 
the  retirees  interviewed  were  members  of  any  formal  group 
other  than  the  church,  and  only  6 per  cent  actively  partici- 
pated in  organizational  activities.  The  wives  of  retire- 
ment farmers  participated  in  formal  activities  much  less 
than  their  husbands. 

# 

Retirement  farmers  frequently  participated  in  infor- 
mal activities,  however,  such  as  card  playing,  covered-dish 
dinners,  and  family  visiting.  Generally,  discussions  with 
the  respondents  indicated  interest  in  religion,  rather  than 
denorainat ionali sm , increased  with  age.  A little  over  half 
of  the  retirement  farmers  and  their  wives  attended  church 
at  least  once  a month.  Others  indicated  they  would  have 
attended  except  for  illnesses,  disabilities,  or  lack  of 
transportation.  Distance  from  the  church,  village,  or 
store  was  a critical  factor  limiting  social  participation. 

A retiree  at  60  or  65  years  of  age  found  it  no  prob- 
lem to  drive  eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  church  or  store  when 
he  was  in  moderately  good  health.  After  a few  years,  physi- 
cal impairments  of  limbs  or  eyes  often  forced  the  retirees 

1Irving  L.  Webber,  The  Retired  Population  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Florida  State  Improvement"  Commission,  Talla- 
hassee (1950),  p.  71. 
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to  discontinue  driving  their  automobiles.  Some  became 
virtually  stranded  on  their  homesteads.  For  example,  one 
retiree  said  although  it  once  was  no  task  for  him  to  walk 
two  and  a half  miles  to  a bus  stop,  go  to  the  city  and  re- 
turn with  about  25  pounds  of  groceries,  he  no  longer  had 
the  strength  for  such  a trip.  At  the  time  of  the  interview 
this  retiree  was  paying  a neighbor  $2.50  a trip  to  take  him 
to  the  city,  but  he  never  knew  within  five  to  ten  days  of 
the  date  he  would  be  taken.  There  were  no  telephones  or 
any  white  neighbors  close  by.  For  sane  weeks  prior  to  the 
interview  his  wife  had  not  been  off  the  homestead.  He  in- 
timated privately  that  his  wife  was  getting  a little  "queer". 
On  her  part,  she  appeared  quite  rational  and  very  much  in- 
terested in  her  plants  and  flowers.  Moreover,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  both  of  them  yearned  for  the  companionship  of 
visitors. 

Time  and  time  again  retirement  farmers  remarked 
they  wished  they  had  located  near  a village  or  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  a church.  Age,  infirmities,  and  isolation 
prevented  active  social  participation.  Perhaps  this  was 
one  reason  why  retirement  farmers  participated  so  rarely  in 
formal  activities.  It  might  explain  also  their  intense  in- 
terests in  plants  and  animals,  as  they  provided  outlets  for 
occupying  their  minds  and  bodies.  Thus  "piddlin"  around 
for  exercise  may  have  been  a substitute  for  loitering  with 
friends  on  the  green  park  benches  in  the  town  squares  where 
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the  fate  of  the  nation  was  prophetically  resolved. 

Political  Aspects 

A half  million  people  will  soon  start  their  retire- 
ment each  year.  According  to  the  State  Improvement  Com- 
mission 60  per  cent  of  those  who  propose  to  migrate  plan  to 
come  to  Florida. * Much  of  the  growth  of  the  older  popula- 
tion of  the  State  has  been  attributed  to  migration. 

...  of  Florida’s  236,000  older  people  in  1950 
about  40  per  cent  (97,000)  migrated  to  the  State 
during  the  1940-1950  decade.  This  means  that 
about  17  per  cent  of  the  1940-1950  migrants  to 
Florida  were  over  64  years  of  age  in  1950.2 

Data  presented  elsewhere  Indicate  the  migration  of 
older  people  into  Florida  probably  will  continue  at  a very 
high  rate  during  the  1950-1960  decade. 

A rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  older  people  mi- 
grating to  Florida  presents  problems  in  housing  for  oldsters. 
One  proposed  solution  to  meet  this  situation  is  through 
planned  neighborhood  villages  financed  by  private  enter- 
prise. 3 As  the  first  step  toward  retirement  village  plan- 
ning , the  acceptability  of  the  village  retirement  idea  to 
older  persons  was  ascertained.  Second,  the  features 

•^■State  Improvement  Commission,  The  Services  of  the 
State  Improvement  Commission  of  Florida  (Tallahassee. 

HoHda,  1953T,  p.  if; 

^T.  Stanton  Dietrich,  "Florida’s  Changing  Popula- 
tion", Essays  in  the  Social  Sciences.  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity Studies  No.  l6  (Tallahassee,  Florida,  1953),  P»  131* 

^Citizens  Committee  on  Retirement  in  Florida,  Second 
Annual  Report  (1952),  p.  6. 
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retirees  would  desire  in  such  a village  were  determined.1 
One  proposal  was  that  retirement  farming  might  fit  the  needs 
of  the  retirees  who  lived  on  the  periphery  of  the  retirement 
village.  Thus  a country  atmosphere  would  enhance  the  ad- 
justment of  those  who  wanted  to  farm  while  yet  enjoying  the 
companionship  and  services  of  the  village. 

The  initiative  of  private  capital  has  already  moved 
in  this  direction.^  Several  labor  unions  who  are  developing 
plans  to  aid  member  retirees  see  possibilities  for  retire- 
ment villages  in  Florida.  The  Upholsterers  International 
Union  recently  purchased  615  acres  of  land  near  Jupiter, 
Florida  for  development  as  a retirement  village  for  its 
members . ^ 

One  fear  of  retirement  villages  sometimes  expressed 
is  that  concentrations  of  large  numbers  of  retirees  living 
on  small  fixed  incomes  might  conceivably  lower  the  level  of 
living  for  the  respective  areas  during  periods  of  rising 
prices.  Inflation,  like  illness,  is  no  respecter  of  age. 

The  attendant  evils  of  inflation  have  been  pointedly  set 
forth  by  Professor  Blodgett  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

Richard  S.  Sahle,  Retirement  Village  Planning  for 
Florida,  Florida  State  Improvement  Commission,  Research  Re- 
port  No.  3,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  1952,  p.  6. 

Kenneth  L.  Wilson,  ”The  Count  Never  Had  It  So 
Good”,  Lifetime  Living.  June,  1953,  pp.  33-69. 

3 Florida  Times  Union  (Jacksonville),  January  3,  1953. 


Even  though  retired  persons  may  manage  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water  by  clinging  to  the  assortment 
of  life  preservers  called  pension,  savings,  and  in- 
come from  part-time  employment,  the  fact  remains  that 
pensions  themselves  are  not  likely  to  provide  economic 
security  for  people  in  their  later  years.  In  this 
situation,  many  people  are  likely  to  feel  that  we  have 
sold  them  a bill  of  goods  under  the  social  security 
program  and  that  in  sane  strange  way,  in  our  efforts 
to  furnish  them  with  security  we  have  succeeded  only 
in  providing  insecurity.! 

To  combat  insecurity  arising  from  inflation  many  re- 
tirees have  obtained  some  type  of  part-time  employment.  The 
retirement  farmer  has  turned  to  the  land  for  security  in 
lieu  of  working  for  others.  In  doing  this  he  has  preserved 
his  freedom  and  independence  insofar  as  his  activities  do 
not  conflict  with  limitations  of  income  set  by  laws  or  gov- 
ernmental regulations.  Freedom  and  independence,  however, 
do  not  assure  the  individual  that  his  retirement  income 
will  be  adequate. 

The  concern  of  the  State  should  be  to  forestall 
human  tragedy  and  prevent  retirees  from  becoming  social 
charges.  The  economic  burden  to  the  State  of  caring  for 
an  increasing  number  of  older  people  will  depend  not  only 
on  the  number  but  also  on  the  level  of  care  provided.  The 
financial  burden  of  caring  for  the  aged  in  the  future  will 
probably  be  increased  more  by  providing  additional  care  than 
by  an  increase  in  numbers.  In  planning  for  the  future 


^Ralph  H.  Blodgett,  Living  in  the  Later  Years.  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  Institute  ot  Gerontology  ( Gainesville: 
The  University  of  Florida  Press,  1952),  p.  82. 
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special  attention  should  be  given  to  aiding  this  group  to 
help  itself  whenever  this  is  possible.  Therefore,  the  ways 
in  which  retirees  succeed  in  farming  become  of  increasing 
interest  to  the  State  and  to  society  generally.  Only  upon 
the  basis  of  reliable  information  about  farming  successes 
and  failures  can  the  State  agricultural  agencies  furnish 
adequate  guidance  to  present  and  future  retirees.  This 
study  provides  data  to  supply  some  of  the  necessary  guides. 


REASONS  FOR  RETIREMENT  FARMING 


Retirement  farming  has  different  values  for  differ- 
ent individuals  but  for  many  retirees  these  values  are 
largely  economic.  It  appears  to  be  a desirable  means  for 
self-support  or  old  age  security  for  those  who  have  the 
ability  to  follow  recommended  farming  practices,  as  it  of- 
fers possibilities  for  supplementing  retirement  income  or 
for  reducing  living  expenditures.  Since  retirement  farms 
in  Florida  are  usually  of  small  size  and  low  value,  they 
normally  have  no  real  estate  taxes  levied  against  them  or, 
at  most,  very  small  amounts.^-  Home  owners  in  Florida  are 
benefited  by  the  constitutional  right  of  homestead  exemp- 
tion within  the  limits  set  by  law.  The  law  exempts  rural 
homesteads  up  to  160  acres  owned  by  the  head  of  the  family 
residing  in  Florida,  or  up  to  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$5,000  together  with  $1,000  worth  of  personal  property. 

Other  limitations  apply  to  urban  properties.  This  is  an  in- 
centive for  home  ownership  which  provides  retirees  with  op- 
portunities for  the  conservation  of  net  worth  for  extended 
periods  or  until  death. 

^•Florida  Constitution.  Article  I. 
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A second  group  of  retirement  farm  values  may  be  re- 
garded as  subjective,  or  a person’s  estimate  of  the  impor- 
tance of  engaging  in  retirement  fanning  as  compared  with  the 
importance  of  engaging  in  something  else.1  Subjective  val- 
ues are  by  implication  purely  psychological  and  are  different 
for  different  persons.  For  example,  retirees  became  retire- 
ment farmers  because  they  wanted  to  be  surrounded  by  trees, 
live  by  a lake,  be  near  good  fishing,  be  free  and  independent, 
and  to  keep  physically  and  mentally  active. 

Psychological  literature  relating  to  motives  suggests 
that  habit  is  the  substitute  for  conscious  motives.2  Thus, 
because  a retiree  is  trained  to  work  throughout  the  many 
years  he  earns  his  own  living,  he  continues  to  work  in  re- 
tirement if  he  is  physically  able,  or  he  may  die  from  bore- 
dom. Typical  comments  from  people  interviewed  were,  "I  must 
work  to  occupy  my  mind  and  keep  from  going  crazy",  or  "I  saw 
friends  retire  who,  three  months  later,  went  to  the  graveyard 
because  they  had  not  developed  any  retirement  interests". 

The  desire  for  ease  and  a time  for  enjoyment  while 
hale  and  hearty  was  indicated  by  persons  who  retired  with 
ample  resources  or  who  had  assured  retirement  incomes  ample 

■^■Richard  T.  Ely,  Outlines  of  Economics  (Norwood, 

Mass.:  Norwood  Press,  1923),  p.  131* 

2George  H.  Preston,  M.D.,  Should  I Retire  (New 
York:  Rinehart  & Company,  Inc.,  1952),  p. 
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for  their  needs.  For  them,  economic  motives  for  farming 
were  strictly  limited.  The  motives  of  retirees  are  too 
complex  to  tell  how  they  will  act  under  different  conditions. 
What  is  attempted  in  this  dissertation  is  to  show  what  is  to 
the  economic  interest  of  retirement  farmers  regardless  of 
the  motives  which  prompted  them  to  begin  farming  in  the 
first  place. 

Why  Retirees  Farmed 

Sixty-one  of  the  family  heads  gave  economic  reasons 
for  farming,  of  which  35  said  they  farmed  to  provide  food 
for  home  use  (Table  9)»  Sometimes  the  reasons  given  for 
retirement  farming  were  qualified.  One  retiree  said,  "I 
do  not  think  a man  ought  to  retire  on  a farm  if  he  doesn’t 
own  an  automobile,  and  he  should  have  enough  money  to  help 
himself".  Another  one  said,  "I  farmed  because  I could  not 
get  a job  after  I was  50  years  old".  A third  stated,  "One 
should  not  farm  unless  he  is  convenient  to  town!",  and 
still  another  remarked,  "I  have  an  investment  in  my  land 
and  I have  to  utilize  it". 

The  disabled  found  a challenge  in  growing  flowers 
or  experimenting  with  new  varieties  of  citrus.  Quietness 
was  also  treasured,  one  retiree  remarking,  "The  congestion 
in  the  city  was  too  great".  Another  said,  "I  have  all  the 
conveniences  of  a New  York  home,  but  here,  in  the  quietness 
of  the  country,  I have  time  to  read  and  write". 
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TABLE  9 


REASONS  GIVEN  BY  104  RETIREMENT  FARMERS 
FOR  FARMING,  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 


Reasons  for  Farming 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Economic: 

To  provide  food  for  home  use 

35 

33.7 

To  supplement  retirement  income 

IS 

17.3 

To  provide  a livelihood 

6 

5.S 

To  conserve  investment  in  real  estate 

2 

1.9 

Subjective: 

To  keep  physically  and  mentally  occupied 

22 

21.1 

To  be  free  of  habitual  routine 

4 

3.3 

To  improve  health 

3 

2.9 

To  adjust  to  physical  limitations 

3 

2.9 

Economic  and  Subjective: 

Always  farmed  and  are  environmentally 
adjusted 

7 

6.7 

For  food  and  recreation 

3 

2.9 

Unclassified 

1 

1.0 

Total 

104 

100.0 
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From  these  data  and  comments  it  is  evident  that 
reasons  for  farming  are  diverse.  However,  the  dominant 
motives  for  59  per  cent  of  the  retirees  were  largely  eco- 
nomic, and  for  31  per  cent  subjective,  with  the  remainder 
being  mutually  dependent. 


GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  RETIREMENT  FARMERS 


In  a study  relating  to  the  problems  and  character- 
istics of  retirement  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  all  the 
interrelated  factors  which  affect  retirees.  In  this  anal- 
ysis seven  classifications  of  general  characteristics  were 
considered:  Reasons  for  Retirement,  Family  Characteristics, 

Physical  Disabilities,  Residence  and  Mobility,  Previous  Oc- 
cupation or  Trade,  Annual  Retirement  Incomes,  and  Level  of 
Living  Status. 


Reasons  for  Retirement 

Advancing  age  and  poor  health  were  the  reasons 
given  by  &7  per  cent  of  the  retirement  farmers  for  retiring 
(Table  10).  Most  of  those  who  retired  because  of  age  were 
forced  into  retirement  through  compulsory  regulations  af- 
fecting their  employment.  Some  reported  they  were  in  excel- 
lent health  at  the  time  of  retirement  and  would  have  contin- 
ued working  had  they  been  permitted.  Over  half  of  those 
who  reported  health  as  their  reason  said  they  were  forced 
to  retire  on  doctors*  orders. 

Others  had  retired  because  they  had  reached  the  time 
in  life  where  they  could  exercise  the  option  of  permissible 
retirement  from  length  of  service,  or  because  they  believed 
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TABLE  10 

REASONS  FOR  RETIRING  AS  GIVEN  BY  104  RETIREMENT  FARMERS. 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 


Reasons  for  Retiring 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Poor  health 

39 

37.5 

Age 

37 

35.6 

Both  age  and  poor  health 

14 

13.5 

Widowed 

4 

3.6 

Length  of  service 

3 

2.9 

To  take  it  easy 

3 

2.9 

Financial  reserves  ample 

2 

1.9 

Unclassified 

2 

1.9 

Total 

104 

100.0 
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their  cash  reserves  or  investments  were  ample  to  maintain 
them  in  retirement.  Retirees  often  associated  retirement 
with  retirement  farming,  for  they  believed  an  active  re- 
tiree in  good  health  could  occupy  his  time  and  supplement 
his  income  through  a well  managed  retirement  farm. 

Family  Characteristics 

Of  the  104  retirement  farmers  included  in  the  anal- 
ysis in  1952,  102  were  white  and  two  were  colored.  Both  of 
the  Negroes  were  males.  One  was  69  years  old  and  the  other, 
who  was  92,  reported  he  was  born  in  slavery  in  Florida. 
Neither  of  the  two  Negroes  received  any  formal  education. 
Since  only  two  Negro  retirees  were  obtained  in  the  sample, 
no  comparisons  were  made  by  race. 

Sex  and  Age  of  Family  Heads.— Of  the  total  retire- 
ment farmers,  91  were  males  and  13  females  (Table  11).  Ten 
of  the  13  women  classified  as  family  heads  were  widows.  Of 
the  other  three,  two  reported  that  their  husbands  were  bed- 
fast, and  one  stated  her  husband  was  mentally  ill  and  in- 
competent. 

Size  of  Family  and  Tenure.— Sixtv-one  per  cent  of 
the  retirement  farm  families  consisted  of  two  persons  and  15 
per  cent  consisted  of  three  or  more  persons  (Table  12).  In 
five  of  the  families,  the  retired  heads  supported  step- 
children, having  married  women  much  younger  than  themselves. 
The  remaining  families  contained  grandchildren  from  broken 
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TABLE  11 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  104  RETIREMENT  FARMERS  BY  AGE  AND  BY  SEX, 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 


Age 

Classification 

Number  by  Sex 

All  Operators 

Male 

Female 

Number 

Per  Cent 

50  years  or  under 

4 

- 

4 

3.8 

51  - 55  years 

3 

1 

4 

3.8 

56  - 60  years 

7 

3 

10 

9.6 

61  - 65  years 

7 

2 

9 

8.7 

66  - 70  years 

25 

3 

28 

27.0 

71  - 75  years 

28 

3 

31 

29.8 

76  years  and  over 

17 

1 

18 

17.3 

Total 

91 

13 

104 

100.0 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  104  RETIREMENT  FARMERS  BY  AGE  AND  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY 

HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 
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homes.  Where  there  was  only  one  person  in  the  family,  this 
person  was  either  a widow,  widower,  or  bachelor.  Sixty-one 
of  the  63  two-person  families  were  elderly  married  couples. 

On  the  average  these  retirement  farm  families  had  two  mem- 
bers which  is  only  one-half  the  size  of  the  average  farm 
family. 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  retirement  farmers  owned 
their  homes.  This  compares  with  65  per  cent  for  the  nation’s 
family  heads  over  65  years  of  age  who  are  retired,  according 
to  data  released  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

All  renters  paid  cash  for  the  use  of  the  homes  and 
land  they  occupied.  Several  had  life-time  rental  arrange- 
ments with  phosphate  companies,  concessions  which  resulted 
from  the  sale  of  their  lands  to  the  companies.  Five  non- 
owners  and  non-renters  were  provided  with  places  by  relatives 
or  friends  and  no  money  considerations  were  involved.  One 
retirement  farmer  was  given  a place  to  live  in  return  for 
policing  an  orange  grove  of  the  owner. 

Education  of  Family  Heads.— Approximately  12  per 
cent  of  the  retired  family  heads  reported  at  least  one  year 
of  college  training  (Table  13).  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the 
retired  heads  reported  completion  of  one  to  four  years  of 
high  school.  Around  two-thirds  of  the  group  had  eight 

grades  or  less  of  schooling,  and  3 per  cent  had  no  formal 
education.  One  retiree  stated  neither  he  nor  his  wife  was 


^Fact  Book  on  Aging,  p.  52. 
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TABLE  13 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  104  RETIREMENT  FARMERS  BY 
YEARS  OF  EDUCATION,  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 


Years  of  Formal  Education 

Number 

Per  Cent 

None 

3 

2.9 

1-4  grades 

37 

35.6 

5-7  grades 

19 

18.3 

8th  grade 

14 

13.5 

1-3  years  high  school 

12 

11.5 

4th  year  high  school 

6 

5.8 

1-3  years  college 

9 

8.6 

4 years  college 

4 

3.8 

Total 

104 

100.0 
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able  to  count  money  when  they  sold  eggs.  They  depended 
upon  the  honesty  of  the  purchaser  for  correct  payment  and 
the  making  of  change. 

Several  of  the  retired  people,  when  asked  what  ad- 
vice regarding  retirement  they  would  give  to  other  people, 
stressed  the  need  for  higher  education.  They  said  they  had 
many  times  regretted  during  their  lives  that  they  had  failed 
to  continue  with  their  formal  education.  Several  other  re- 
tirees said  they  were  better  able  to  adjust  to  retirement 
as  a result  of  higher  education. 

Physical  Disabilities 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  retirement  farmers  re- 
ported some  kind  of  physical  disability.  The  disabilities 
most  frequently  stated  were  kidney  and  prostate  troubles, 
arthritis,  rheumatism,  heart  trouble,  cancer,  and  nervous 
disorders. 

Many  of  the  retirement  farmers  complained  that  it 
was  difficult  for  them  to  bend  over  to  harvest  their  crops. 
This  was  especially  true  when  tasks  were  long  and  arduous, 
as  with  the  commercial  production  of  strawberries.  Objec- 
tions to  floriculture  and  the  propagation  of  plants  for  sale 
were  also  based  on  difficulties  of  stooping  over  and  night 
work.  Preparing  plants  for  morning  delivery  entailed  pull- 
ing, counting,  and  packaging  at  night,  the  time  when  old- 
sters felt  they  should  be  in  bed. 
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Residence  and  Mobility 

The  use  a retirement  farmer  makes  of  his  land  may 
depend  upon  a number  of  pre-retirement  factors.  For  ex- 
ample, an  individual  who  purchases  a farm  before  retirement 
for  a home  may  plan  a combination  of  farm  enterprises  and  a 
scale  of  operations  differently  from  a retiree  who  buys  a 
small  rural  holding  for  retirement  purposes.  The  writer 
wanted  to  explore  the  possible  relationships  between  farm- 
ing activities  and  (1)  state  origin  of  retirees,  (2)  pre- 
retirement occupational  status,  and  (3)  types  of  retirement 
income.  It  was  believed  these  factors  were  closely  inter- 
related. Consequently  the  state  of  birth  of  a retiree  and 
the  length  of  residence  in  Florida  and  on  the  present  home- 
stead may  be  of  economic  and  political  significance. 

Region  of  Birth.— The  place  of  birth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Hillsborough  County  in  1945  compares  rather  closely 
to  the  birth  composition  of  the  retirement  farm  population 
in  the  County  in  1952  (Table  14).  Approximately  60  per  cent 
of  the  retirement  farmers  were  born  in  the  South  Atlantic 
states,  and  of  these,  90  per  cent  were  born  in  Florida  and 
Georgia.  A number  of  the  Floridians  were  born  in  Hills- 
borough County,  and  many  regarded  themselves  as  pioneers. 

One  aged  retiree  was  born  in  a cottage  where  his  orange 
grove  now  stands.  He  was  a bachelor  and  stated  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  area  young  men  outnumbered  young  women. 
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TABLE  14 


COMPARISON  OF  REGION  OF  BIRTH  OF  104  RETIREMENT  FARMERS 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952,  AND 
THE  1945  POPULATION  OF  THE  COUNTY 


Region  of  Birth 

Proportion  of  Total 

Retirement 
Farmers,  1952 

Hillsborough  County 
Population,  1945 

Number 

104 

207,844 

(Per  Cent) 

(Per  Cent) 

South  Atlantic 

59.6 

71.0 

East  South  Central 

15.4 

7.2 

Foreign  born 

6.7 

6.1 

Middle  Atlantic 

5.8 

4*4 

West  North  Central 

3.9 

2.0 

East  North  Central 

4.8 

5.6 

New  England 

1.9 

1.2 

West  South  Central 

1.9 

1.8 

Far  West 

0.7 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 
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By  the  time  he  was  ready  to  get  married,  no  eligible  women 
of  his  age  were  available*  Some  retirees  from  Georgia  came 
to  Florida  in  childhood  or  youth.  One  man  said  that  when 
he  was  a small  boy  his  father,  who  lived  near  Augusta,  loaded 
the  family  on  the  farm  wagon  pulled  by  two  mules  and  carried 
them  to  Florida.  Many  reported  the  boll  weevil  was  respon- 
sible for  their  leaving  Georgia,  but  others  came  to  the 
state  for  economic  opportunity. 

Some  of  the  retirement  farmers  of  northern  origin 
reported  they  moved  to  Florida  because  they  became  tired  of 
ice  and  snow,  shoveling  coal  in  the  furnace  and  carrying 
out  ashes.  Approximately  half  of  the  non-Floridians,  in- 
cluding immigrants  from  Georgia,  settled  on  their  present 
homesteads  between  1947  and  1952.  Some  of  the  new  arrivals 
reported  they  were  recipients  of  social  security  benefits 
or  pensions  which  enabled  them  to  make  the  move.  Of  seven 
foreign  born,  three  originated  in  the  British  Isles,  two 
in  Germany,  one  in  Canada,  and  one  in  France. 

The  mild  climate  of  Florida  was  the  most  important 
reason  given  for  locating  in  the  state  by  the  66  retirees 
who  were  born  outside  the  state  (Table  15). 

Years  in  Present  Residence. — Thirty-one  per  cent  of 
the  retirement  farmers  had  lived  in  their  present  residence 
less  than  five  years,  23  per  cent  5 to  14  years,  and  the  re- 
mainder 15  years  or  longer  (Table  16).  Of  the  32  retirement 
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TABLE  15 


REASONS  GIVEN  FOR  LOCATING  IN  FLORIDA  BY  66  RETIREMENT 
FARMERS  BORN  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  STATE,  HILLSBOROUGH 
COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 


Distribution  by  All  Retirees 

Basis  for  Preference  l,n  County  Born 

5 years  571  years  Out  of  State 

or  less  or  more  Number  Per  Cent 


Climate  6 

Health: 

Male  head  8 

Female  head  1 

Children 

Total  ( 9 ) 

Relatives  and  friends  1 

Gainful  employment 
opportunities 
Self  employment 

opportunities  1 

To  lower  cost  of  living  1 

Not  ascertained 

Total  18 


11 

17 

25.7 

5 

13 

19.7 

- 

1 

1.5 

3 

3 

4.5 

(8) 

(17) 

(25.7) 

11 

12 

18.2 

9 

9 

13.7 

8 

9 

13.7 

- 

1 

1.5 

1 

1 

1.5 

48  66  100.0 


TABLE  16 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  104  RETIREMENT  FARMERS 
BY  YEARS  IN  PRESENT  RESIDENCE, 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 


Years  in 

Present  Residence 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Less  than  1 

2 

1.9 

1-4 

30 

28.9 

5-9 

20 

19.2 

10-14 

4 

3.8 

15  - 19 

12 

11.5 

20  or  over 

36 

34.7 

Total 

104 

100.0 
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farmers  who  had  occupied  their  farms  for  less  than  five 
years  (1947-1952),  two-thirds  were  born  in  states  other 
than  Florida  and  Georgia. 

Approximately  half  of  the  retirement  farmers  were 
born  in  Florida  or  Georgia.  Over  80  per  cent  of  this  num- 
ber had  lived  in  Hillsborough  County  15  years  or  longer. 
Eight  out  of  10  of  these  were  farmers  before  retirement. 

For  them,  retirement  became  a slowing  down  or  a discontinu- 
ance of  their  earlier  occupation. 

Previous  Occupation  or  Trade 
Farming  and  managing  farms  were  the  pre-retirement 
occupations  reported  by  36  per  cent  of  the  retirement  farm- 
ers (Table  17 ) • Thirty-eight  per  cent  were  craftsmen,  man- 
agers, officials,  proprietors,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers. 
Numerous  pre-retirement  occupations  were  reported  by  the  re- 
mainder. 


Annual  Retirement  Incomes 
Annual  retirement  incomes  averaged  less  than  $500 
for  18  per  cent  of  the  retirement  farmers,  $500  to  $749  for 
28  per  cent,  $750  to  $999  for  17  per  cent,  and  $1,000  or 
more  for  only  34  per  cent  (Table  18).  Amount  of  retirement 
income  was  not  ascertained  for  three  farmers. 

Types  of  Retirement  Income.— Retirement  incomes  were 
derived  from  many  sources.  About  40  per  cent  received  wel- 
fare benefits,  usually  Old  Age  Assistance,  and  three  per 
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TABLE  17 


PRINCIPAL  OCCUPATION  OR  TRADE  BEFORE  RETIREMENT  FOR 
104  RETIREMENT  FARMERS,  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952* 


Pre-retirement  Occupational  Grouping 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

38 

36.5 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

24 

23.1 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

15 

14*4 

Private  household  workers 

8 

7.7 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

6 

5.7 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

4 

3.8 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred  workers 

3 

2.9 

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

1 

1.0 

Sales  workers 

1 

1.0 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

3 

2.9 

Unclassified  or  unreported 

1 

1.0 

Total 

104 

100.0 

♦For  major  occupational  groupings  see  Alphabetical 

Index  of  Occupations  and  Industries.  Bureau 

of  the 

Census, 

United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  1950, 

pp.  15 

- 24. 
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TABLE  IB 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RETIREMENT  INCOMES 
FOR  104  RETIREMENT  FARMERS, 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 


Amount  of 
Retirement  Income 

Number 

Per  Cent 

None 

5 

4*6 

1 1 - | 499 

14 

13*5 

500  - 749 

29 

27.9 

750  - 999 

IB 

17.3 

1,000  - 1,249 

15 

14.4 

1,250  - 1,499 

5 

4.B 

1,500  - 1,749 

4 

3.8 

1,750  - 1,999 

3 

2.9 

2,000  and  over 

B 

7.7 

Unknown 

3 

2.9 

Total 

104 

100.0 
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cent  were  totally  dependent  upon  welfare  (Table  19).  The 
average  retirement  income  was  $1,001,  ranging  from  $725 
for  welfare  recipients  from  State  sources  to  $1,427  for  re- 
tirees receiving  income  from  Federal  sources. 

The  reactions  of  recipients  to  sources  and  amounts 
of  retirement  income  received  varied.  Some  were  very  grate- 
ful for  welfare  assistance;  others  resented  frequent  check- 
ing by  case  workers.  Many  property  owners  who  were  welfare 
beneficiaries  feared  that  the  State  would  ultimately  require 
property  assignments  in  return  for  State  welfare  payments. 
Several  indicated  they  would  drop  welfare  assistance  before 
they  would  encumber  their  real  estate.  Actually,  a few  re- 
tirees had  voluntarily  relinquished  benefit  payments  because 
they  resented  imposed  restrictions  on  self  aid  and  the  prob- 
ing of  case  workers.  Some  recipients  who  had  lived  frugally 
all  their  lives,  only  to  lose  their  savings  through  pro- 
longed or  critical  illnesses,  were  deeply  humiliated  by 
their  circumstances  and  dependency  upon  the  State. 

Social  Security  recipients  expressed  no  feeling  of 
resentment  against  the  Federal  government  because  of  the 
way  in  which  the  benefits  were  paid  since  they  considered 
Social  Security  payments  earned  retirement  income.  Over  40 
per  cent  of  Social  Security  beneficiaries  did  limited 
amounts  of  part-time  nonfarm  work;  30  per  cent  had  invest- 
ments or  savings. 
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TABLE  19 

PRINCIPAL  TYPE  OF  RETIREMENT  INCOME,  NUMBER  OF  SOURCES  OF 
INCOME  IN  ADDITION  TO  PRINCIPAL  TYPE,  AND  ANNUAL 
RETIREMENT  INCOME  REPORTED  BY  104  RETIREMENT  FARMERS, 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 


Principal  Type 
of  Retirement  Income 

No.  of  Sources 
of  Income  in 
Addition  to 
PrineiDal  Tvpe* 

Total  All  Average 
Farms  Retire- 

No. 

per  ment 
Cent  Income 

None  1 

2 

} 

Federal: 

Social  Security 

7 

8 

2 

- 

17 

16. B $ a 95 

Armed  Services  pension 

4 

3 

2 

- 

9 

8.9  2,435 

Armed  Services  disability 

3 

1 

• 

mm 

4 

3.9  1,126 

Armed  Services,  other 

- 

2 

- 

• 

2 

2.0  789 

U.  S.  Civil  Service 

1 

1 

• 

mm 

2 

2.0  i,aoo 

Railroad  retirement1 

I 

- 

mm 

mm 

1 

1.0  i.ao9 

Total  or  average 

16 

15 

4 

- 

35 

State : 

Old  Age  Assistance 

23 

10 

4 

- 

37 

36.6  # 671 

Welfare,  except  Old  Age 

- 

2 

- 

1 

3 

2.9  1.401 

Total  or  average 

23 

12 

4 

1 

40 

39.5  *725 

Investments: 

Rents  and  royalties 

4 

3 

7 

6.9  #1,100 

Interest  and  dividends 

1 

1 

l 

* 

3 

3.0  667 

Not  specified 

1 

- 

• 

mm 

1 

1.0  300 

Total  or  average 

6 

4 

i 

- 

ll 

10.9  # 964 

Part-time  Employment: 

Family  head 

1 

1 

• 

• 

2 

2.0  # 173 

Wife 

2 

mm 

- 

• 

2 

2.0  1,675 

Roomers,  boarders,  etc. 

1 

m 

l 

- 

2 

2.0  1.549 

Total  or  average 

4 

1 

i 

- 

6 

6.0  ?lil99 

Miscellaneous  Sources: 

Gifts  from  relatives 

2 

- 

• 

mm 

2 

2.0  # 550 

Municipal  pension 

- 

1 

«■» 

m. 

1 

1.0  971 

Unclassified  disability 

1 

mm 

• 

mm 

1 

1.0  2,300 

Total  or  average 

3 

1 

- 

- 

4 

4,0  *l|093 

No  Retirement  Income 

5 

«» 

mm 

- 

5 

Grand  total  or  average 

$7 

33  10 

1 

id! 

ioo.8  #1,001 

♦Three  retirees  with  unknown  incomes  excluded. 

^•Employment  records  transferred  from  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  to  Social  Security  Board  at  death  or  retirement 
of  employees  subject  to  exceptions. 
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Most  of  the  pensioners  were  formerly  in  the  armed 
services  of  the  Federal  government,  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  or  World  War  I,  pensioners  because  of  length  of 
service,  or  recipients  of  disability  payments  or  dependency 
allotments.  Approximately  15  per  cent  of  the  pensioners  re- 
ported limited  nonfarm  employment.  A similar  percentage  re- 
ported incomes  from  roomers  or  investments. 

Miscellaneous  incomes  were  mostly  earned  incomes 
from  nonfarm  employment,  baby  sitting,  keeping  roomers,  or 
gifts  from  relatives.  Most  of  those  who  received  no  retire- 
ment income  were  ex-farmers  and  had  retired  from  farming 
mainly  because  of  age  or  poor  health. 

As  may  be  expected,  a relationship  existed  between 
types  of  retirement  incomes  and  former  occupations.  Approx- 
imately half  the  Social  Security  recipients  had  been  crafts- 
men, foremen,  operatives  or  kindred  workers.  In  the  main, 
those  living  from  investments  and  savings  were  former  farm- 
ers, or  former  managers,  officials  or  proprietors.  Of  those 
receiving  State  welfare  only,  about  60  per  cent  were  former 
farmers.  About  70  per  cent  of  all  welfare  recipients  were 
born  in  either  Florida  or  Georgia. 

All  retirees  were  concerned  about  the  adequacy  of 
their  retirement  incomes.  A retiree  receiving  $500  per 
month  stated  he  needed  that  amount;  another  receiving  $300 
made  the  same  comment.  Actually,  however,  over  20  per  cent 
of  the  retirement  farmers  stated  they  could  meet  their 
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living  requirements,  excluding  medical  costs  or  installment 
buying,  with  $50  or  less  in  cash  per  month.  About  90  per 
cent  placed  their  requirements  at  $100  or  less. 

Age,  Amount  of  Retirement  Income  and  Physical  Dis- 
ability.— Only  16  per  cent  of  the  retirees  with  less  than 
$1,000  retirement  income  were  65  years  of  age  or  under 
(Table  20).  In  the  group  with  retirement  incomes  of  $1,000 
or  more,  42  per  cent  were  in  this  age  group.  For  those  65 
years  of  age  and  under,  only  one  out  of  11  in  the  low  in- 
come group  had  no  disability,  while  in  the  higher  income 
group,  6 out  of  14  had  no  disability.  This  means  people 
with  low  incomes  do  not  normally  retire  at  an  early  age  un- 
less they  are  forced  into  retirement  because  of  health. 
Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  people  with  low  retirement  in- 
comes had  total  disability  compared  to  15  per  cent  for  the 
group  with  high  incomes. 

Level  of  Living  Status 

The  use  of  the  Sewell  Socio-economic  Scale  for  meas- 
uring the  socio-economic  status  and  the  level  of  living  of 
Florida  retirement  farmers  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Margaret 
Jarman  Haygood,  Social  Scientist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  a 
letter  dated  April  16,  1951  to  Professor  D.  E.  Alleger  of 
the  University  of  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
she  stated: 
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TABLE  20 

NUMERICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  101  RETIREMENT  FARMERS  BY 
AMOUNT  OF  RETIREMENT  INCOME  AND  DEGREE  OF 
DISABILITY,  ACCORDING  TO  AGE  GROUPS, 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952* 


Number  of  Operators  With;  All  Operators 


Age  Groups 

No 

Dis- 

ability 

Partial 

Dis- 

ability 

Total” 

Dis 

ability 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Years 

Retirement  Income  $1,000  or  Less 

55  or  under 

1 

1 

1.5 

56  - 60 

- 

3 

1 

4 

5.9 

61  - 65 

• 

2 

4 

6 

8.8 

66  - 70 

3 

19 

1 

23 

33.8 

71  - 75 

3 

15 

2 

20 

29.4 

76  and  over 

1 

f . 

4 

14 

20.6 

Total 

~ir 

^8 

12 

68 

Retirement  Income  $1,001  or  More 

55  or  under 

3 

4 

7 

21.2 

56  - 60 

2 

2 

1 

5 

15.1 

61  - 65 

1 

. 

1 

2 

6.1 

66  - 70 

1 

2 

2 

5 

15.2 

71  - 75 

1 

9 

. 

10 

30.3 

76  and  over 

- } 

3. 

4 

12.1 

Total 

8 

20 

5 

35 — 

100.0 

♦Retirement  income  of  three  respondents  not 
ascertained. 
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If  one  were  going  to  have  as  the  major  objective 
of  a study  the  development  of  the  best  possible  index 
of  farm  housing  or  level  of  living  in  a state,  an  in- 
dex could  be  constructed  particularly  for  that  state 
which  would  have  a better  discriminating  ability  than 
one  developed  for  another  state  or  for  a broad  region. 
However,  if  the  construction  of  an  index  is  not  the 
prime  objective  of  a study,  it  is  generally  preferable 
to  use  an  index  or  scale  that  has  been  standardized 
and  that  will  permit  inter-state  and  inter-area  com- 
parisons. I believe  that  if  I were  in  your  position, 

I would  use  the  Sewell  short  form  scale  in  Florida. 

The  scale  provided  an  easily  obtainable  and  objec- 
tive measurement  of  level  of  living  of  the  retirement  farm- 
ers interviewed.  However,  in  planning  the  study,  the  pos- 
session of  items  other  than  those  included  in  the  scale  was 
considered  important  for  living  in  Florida.  The  availabil- 
ity of  these  facilities  was  obtained  in  addition  to  data 
for  calculating  the  socio-economic  scale  {Table  21). 

According  to  the  Sewell  Socio-economic  Scale,  dif- 
ferent score  values  were  assigned  to  selected  items  in 
proportion  to  their  tested  importance  to  the  level  of  liv- 
ing, ranging  from  a top  score  of  91  to  a low  of  39.  Items 
included,  in  addition  to  those  shown  in  Table  21,  were  type 
of  house  construction,  room-person  ratio,  lighting  facil- 
ities, automobile,  subscription  to  daily  paper,  education  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  church  attendance  of  husband  and  wife. 

Only  a little  over  50  per  cent  of  the  retirees 
owned  family  cars,  while  others  were  dependent  upon  public 
conveyances  or  accommodations  of  friends  or  relatives  for 
transportation.  Many  aged  persons  were  required  to  carry 
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TABLE  21 


PERCENTAGE  OF  RETIREMENT  FARMERS  POSSESSING  FACILITIES  FOR 
HOME  USE  OR  HOUSEHOLD,  BY  RETIREMENT  INCOME  CLASSES, 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 


Retirement  Income  Classei 

s* 

Facility  Item 

None  |500  $750  #1,000  $1,250 
to  to  to  to  and 

$499  $749  $999  $1,249  over 

TIT 

Clas- 

ses 

Pet. 

Pct7 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Tct7~ 

Home; 

Electricity 

64 

100 

100 

100 

100 

97 

Running  water 

42 

52 

67 

87 

90 

65 

Kitchen  sink 

32 

36 

61 

40 

85 

50 

Bathtub 

11 

24 

39 

53 

75 

39 

Shower  bath 

11 

17 

11 

7 

50 

20 

Screened  windows 

74 

93 

100 

100 

100 

93 

Screened  porch 

21 

10 

22 

13 

50 

23 

Telephone 

5 

14 

17 

13 

40 

18 

Heating  in  home: 

Installed  oil  heater 

21 

31 

28 

40 

75 

39 

Wood  stove 

47 

31 

33 

27 

15 

31 

Fireplace 

16 

31 

17 

20 

5 

19 

Portable  oil  heater 

5 

7 

22 

7 

8 

Gas  heater 

5 

7 

«» 

7 

5 

5 

Electric  heater 

11 

mm 

2 

Cook  stove: 

Electric 

21 

24 

28 

47 

60 

35 

Gas 

21 

21 

28 

20 

25 

23 

Oil 

32 

34 

39 

33 

10 

30 

Wood 

32 

21 

11 

• 

5 

15 

Household: 

Power  washer 

37 

36 

83 

73 

75 

56 

Mechanical  refrigerator 

53 

66 

94 

67 

75 

70 

Ice  refrigerator 

37 

24 

33 

25 

24 

Deep  freeze 

- 

7 

11 

mm 

20 

8 

Radio 

100 

97 

94 

93 

100 

97 

Number  in  sample 

19 

29 

18 

15 

20 

101 

♦Three  retirees  with  unknown  retirement  income  were 
excluded. 
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water  for  home  needs.  Only  half  of  the  homes  had  kitchen 
sinks  to  ease  the  work  load  of  the  home  maker.  About  50 
per  cent  reported  either  tub  or  shower  installations;  14 
per  cent  reported  both.  Some  retirees  said  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  old  people  to  be  without  indoor  toilet  facilities. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  retirement  families  depended 
upon  wood  for  heating  their  homes.  Cutting  and  carrying 
wood  was  hard  work  for  old  people  but  only  in  the  higher  in- 
come brackets  was  the  shift  to  oil  heating  pronounced.  Al- 
most all  of  the  retirees  reported  having  electricity.  A 
substantial  number  attributed  an  improvement  in  their  level 
of  living  to  electricity.  The  use  of  electric  stoves  for 
cooking  was  quite  common.  Only  in  the  lower  income  classes 
were  many  wood  stoves  in  use. 

The  level-of-living  scores  of  four- fifths  of  the 
retirement  farm  families  were  under  80  (Table  22).  One- 
fourth  of  the  group  had  a level-of-living  index  less  than 
60,  and  one-third  had  an  index  of  from  70  to  79.  As  one 
would  expect,  level  of  living  and  income  were  closely  asso- 
ciated. However,  even  in  the  high  income  groups  many  of 
the  families  did  not  possess  the  conveniences  they  needed. 

In  most  cases,  the  proportion  decreased  as  amount  of  in- 
come decreased. 

Insofar  as  the  possession  of  home  and  household 
facilities  was  affected  by  retirement,  the  results  were 
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TABLE  22 


NUMERICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  104  RETIREMENT  FARMERS 
BY  LEVEL-OF-LIVING  INDEX  SCORES  AND  BY  RETIREMENT  INCOMES, 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 


Level-of-Living 
Index  Scores 

No 11  $500  $750 
Income 

income  ^ ^ |999 

f 1,000 
and  j 
over 

Un- 

known 

AH 

Operators 

«<>• 

Cent 

90  and  over 

- 

mm 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

1.9 

80  - 89 

1 

2 

1 

2 

11 

2 

19 

18.3 

70  - 79 

1 

1 

7 

10 

15 

- 

34 

32.7 

60-69 

1 

4 

10 

6 

7 

- 

28 

26.9 

50  - 59 

2 

6 

11 

- 

1 

- 

20 

19.2 

40  - 49 

mm 

1 

- 

- 

- 

mm 

1 

1.0 

Total 


5 


14  29  18  35  3 104  100.0 
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generally  favorable.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  retirement 
farmers  stated  they  had  as  many  home  conveniences  as  before 
retirement,  and  20  per  cent  said  they  had  more.  However, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  retirees  believed  they  lived  less 
well  when  food  and  recreation  were  considered.  Neverthe- 
less, 94  per  cent  were  satisfied  with  retirement  farming 
and  less  than  two  per  cent  indicated  they  would  prefer  city 
living.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  wives  indicated  they  con- 
curred with  the  responses  of  their  husbands  regarding  re- 
tirement living. 


THE  RETIREMENT  FARM  BUSINESS 


Retirement  farms  varied  in  size,  amount  of  capital 
invested,  type  of  farming,  and  net  income.  Many  reasons 
were  given  for  following  a given  type  of  fanning  or  for  the 
method  of  operating.  In  most  cases,  primary  emphasis  was 
placed  on  producing  items  to  reduce  living  costs  and  obtain 
better  homes  rather  than  following  a strictly  commercial 
type  of  farming. 

Size  of  Holdings 

Size  of  farm  ranged  from  one-half  acre  to  70  acres, 
with  approximately  56  per  cent  under  10  acres  (Table  23). 
The  size  of  the  farm  was  not  necessarily  adjusted  to  re- 
tirement needs.  Size  depended  upon  the  time  and  method  of 
acquisition  as  well  as  upon  the  retirement  plans  of  the 
operators.  For  example,  a few  retirees  inherited  their 
land;  others  exchanged  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  urban  real 
estate  for  rural  land.  One  retiree  stated  he  had  only  $500 
in  cash  remaining  after  he  sold  a city  home  and  bought  a 
small  farm.  The  size  of  the  farm  purchased  was  determined 
largely  by  the  number  of  acres  the  retiree  could  buy  for 
cash  in  the  community  in  which  he  wanted  to  live. 
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TABLE  23 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  104  RETIREMENT  FARMS 
BY  TOTAL  ACRES  IN  FARM, 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 


Size  of  Farm 

Owners 

Non- 

owners 

All 

Farms 

Average 

Size 

Acres 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Acres 

Under  1 

3 

2 

5 

4.6 

.6 

1.0  - 1.9 

10 

7 

17 

16.4 

1.0 

2.0  - 2.9 

1 

1 

2 

1.9 

2.3 

3.0  - 3.9 

9 

1 

10 

9.6 

3.0 

4.0  - 4.9 

5 

2 

7 

6.7 

4.1 

5.0  - 9.9 

16 

1 

17 

16.4 

6.0 

10.0  - 14.9 

17 

4 

21 

20.2 

10.5 

15.0  - 29.9 

11 

2 

13 

12.5 

18.8 

30.0  and  over 

- 12 

0 

12 

...  11.5 

44.3 

Total  or  average 

84 

20 

104 

100.0 

11.4 

Range  in  size:  0. 

5 to  70  acres 
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Some  retirees  had,  or  acquired,  land  before  retire- 
ment. Many  farmed  only  a part  of  their  land  as  they  were 
holding  it  as  an  investment  against  future  needs.  Several 
retirees  had  sold  portions  of  their  holdings  to  obtain  cash 
to  pay  medical  expenses  while  others  sold  some  land  to  get 
cash  for  living  expenses  when  their  money  ran  low.  A few 
indicated  they  would  not  dispose  of  their  land  as  they  were 
saving  it  as  a hedge  against  unseen  emergencies  or  in  order 
to  leave  an  estate  when  they  died. 

There  was  an  inverse  relationship  between  amount  of 
retirement  income  and  size  of  farm,  and  ownership  and  size 
(Table  24).  Length  of  residence  was  positively  correlated 
with  size.  Generally,  the  larger  farms  were  established  by 
their  owners  prior  to  retirement.  Usually  these  people  had 
owned  their  farms  for  a number  of  years. 

Land  Utilization 

Although  the  size  of  the  average  retirement  farm  was 
only  11.4  acres,  only  2.1  acres,  including  crops  and  fruit, 
or  18.4  per  cent  were  planted.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  had  no  planted  acres  and  40  per  cent  had  a half 
acre  or  less.  Only  12  per  cent  had  more  than  five  acres 
planted  in  crops  or  fruit  (Table  25). 

Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  operators  had  a home  gar- 
den (Table  26).  Citrus  was  also  commonly  grown,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  trees,  but  only  17  per  cent 


TABLE  24 


RELATION  OF  RETIREMENT  INCOME,  TENURE  OF  OPERATOR, 
AND  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  IN  PRESENT  RESIDENCE  TO 
TOTAL  ACRES  PER  FARM,  104  RETIREMENT  FARMS, 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 


Selected  Factors 

Number 

Size 
Average  1 

of  jj'arm 

Range — 

Retirement  Income: 

Acres 

Acres 

None 

5 

22.0 

7.0 

• 

40.0 

$ 1 - $ 499 

14 

20.7 

1.0 

- 

70.0 

500  - 749 

29 

6.9 

0.5 

- 

30.0 

750  - 999 

IS 

10.0 

0.5 

mm 

65.0 

1,000  - 1,250 

15 

9.1 

2.5 

- 

20.0 

1,250  or  over 

20 

10. S 

1.0 

- 

65.0 

Unknown 

3 

16.0 

5.0 

mm 

33. o 

Total  or  average 

ll.4 

0.5 

- 

76.6 

Tenure : 

Owners 

S4 

12.7 

0.5 

- 

70.0 

Renters 

15 

5.3 

0.5 

• 

16.0 

Others 

7.2 

0.9 

26.0 

Total  or  average 

IBS 

11.4 

0.5 

- 

JoTU 

Length  of  Residence: 

Under  5 years 

32 

6.9 

0.5 

mm 

30.0 

5-9  years 

20 

11.1 

0.5 

• 

65.0 

10  - 19  years 

16 

14.6 

0.5 

- 

70.0 

20  years  or  over 

36 

14.1 

0-5 

- 

56.0 

Total  or  average 

104 

fiit 

6.5 

** 

70T0 

S4 

TABLE  25 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  104  RETIREMENT  FARMS  BY 
ACREAGE  PLANTED  IN  CROPS, 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 


Acreage  Planted 

Number 

Per  Cent 

None 

14 

13.4 

0.1  - 

0.5 

41 

39.5 

0.6  - 

1.0 

13 

12.5 

1.1  - 

2.0 

10 

9.6 

2.1  - 

5.0 

13 

12.5 

5.1  - 

10.0 

a 

7.7 

10.1  - 

15.0 

- .5 

4. a 

Total 

104 

160.0  1 

Average  Acreage  2, 

.1 

Range 

None 

to  40.9 

TABLE  26 

PROPORTION  OF  RETIREES  ENGAGED  IN  SPECIFIC  FARM  ENTERPRISES  BY  TYPES  OF  RETIREMENT 
INCOME  AND  BY  TYPES  OF  TENURE,  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 

Number  Proportion  Reporting  Specified  Enterprises 
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Excludes  three  retirees  with  unknown  retirement  income 
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of  the  farmers  had  plantings  of  over  one  acre.  Other 
fruits  grown  - usually  only  one  or  several  trees  of  each 
kind  - were  avocados,  mangoes,  figs,  or  guavas;  also  25 
per  cent  of  the  operators  reported  one  or  more  pecan  trees. 
Among  the  hobbyists  an  occasional  subtropical  fruit  or  nut 
tree  such  as  mangosteen  or  lychee  was  reported.  On  a pro- 
portional basis.  State  welfare  recipients  stressed  gardens 
more  than  Federal  workers,  perhaps  because  their  retirement 
incomes  were  only  about  half  as  much.  More  non-owners 
planted  gardens  than  owners.  Only  15  per  cent  of  the  farm- 
ers reported  pasture  for  home  cows  and  8 per  cent  for  beef 
cattle.  Pasture  for  beef  cattle  was  reported  only  by  the 
owners . 

A number  of  factors  accounted  for  the  low  planted 
acreage.  Welfare  restrictions  motivated  some  owners  to 
withdraw  land  from  agricultural  use.  Had  they  rented  their 
land  for  cash  or  otherwise  profited  from  its  use,  the  rev- 
enue they  received  from  it  would  likely  have  been  deducted 
from  their  welfare  checks.  Many  retirees  limited  their 
agricultural  activities  to  food  production  for  family  use. 
Efforts  to  farm  on  a larger  scale  were  not  made  either  be- 
cause of  personal  inclination  or  physical  disability.  One 
retiree  said,  "I  didn't  retire  to  Florida  to  work.  I came 
here  to  take  it  easy".  Another  stated  he  was  unable  to  do 
more  than  garden  except  for  the  daily  feeding  of  several 
beef  cattle  which  belonged  to  his  son  and  which  required 


$7 

but  a few  minutes  of  his  time  at  each  feeding.  Many  people 
were  content  to  slow  down.  One  retiree  proudly  displayed 
jars  of  assorted  nails  and  screws,  the  classification  and 
separation  of  which  provided  him  with  a hobby  as  he  whiled 
away  his  hours  in  the  shade.  From  many  such  observations 
the  reasons  for  little  agricultural  effort  became  apparent. 

Types  of  Farming 

Many  different  types  of  fanning  were  in  evidence  in 
the  area  covered.  In  order  to  study  the  various  groups, 
the  farms  were  classified  into  types  depending  on  kind  of 
enterprise  or  amount  of  income.  These  were  gardening, 
truck,  poultry,  cattle,  citrus  and  miscellaneous.  The  gar- 
dening group  was  broken  into  sub-groups  to  include  garden- 
ing only,  gardening  and  some  poultry,  and  gardening  with 
one  or  more  meat  animals. 

Gardening. — A family  garden,  a dozen  or  so  hens  and 
a few  trees  comprised  the  activities  for  almost  two-fifths 
of  the  retirement  farmers  (Table  27).  About  10  per  cent  had 
a garden  and  no  poultry,  and  9 per  cent  a garden  and  some 
meat  animals  with  or  without  poultry.  Some  retirees  liked 
to  raise  or  own  poultry.  Quite  aside  from  the  personal  sat- 
isfaction of  owning  or  growing  poultry,  many  retirees  aimed 
to  produce  their  own  eggs  and  meat,  for  a considerable  number 
reported  they  could  eat  poultry  but  not  beef  or  pork. 

Retirees  often  produced  eggs  for  sale  on  a non-com- 
mercial basis.  The  combination  of  poultry  and  gardening 
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Miscellaneous  10  9.9  8 12 - - - 34 9 

Total  or  average  104  11. 4 100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100 


was  not  always  a result  of  a voluntary  decision,  however. 

One  retiree  spent  $10,000  for  family  medical  care  before 
being  reduced  against  his  will  to  this  type  of  farming.  An- 
other was  an  80-year  old  man  who  was  twice  married  and  had 
fathered  15  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  5 years  of 
age.  The  retiree  was  almost  blind  but,  with  the  help  of  his 
40-year  old  wife,  he  produced  nearly  all  their  own  food.  She 
canned  between  600  and  700  quarts  of  produce  during  the  sched- 
ule year  and  kept  12  laying  hens  and  30  broilers  to  supply 
eggs  and  meat. 

Reasons  for  limiting  farming  operations  to  gardening 
stemmed  from  welfare  restrictions,  poor  health,  physical  dis- 
abilities, and  personal  desires.  Only  27  per  cent  of  the  re- 
tirees with  retirement  incomes  from  State  sources  engaged  in 
types  of  farming  other  than  gardening.  Gardening  was  all 
some  operators  wanted  to  do.  One  retiree  remarked,  "A  re- 
tired person  should  not  come  to  Florida  with  the  intention 
of  making  money”.  Another  said,  "The  farmer  must  be  like  an 
artist  - he  must  enjoy  his  hobby  as  the  artist  does  his 
work”.  Frequent  reference  was  made  that  the  sunshine  was 
good  for  the  "soul  and  body”.  When  retirees  harbored  like 
sentiments,  gardening  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  motiv- 
ations. 

Truck  Farming.— About  16  per  cent  of  the  farms  were 
classified  as  truck  farms.  Among  the  leading  cash  crops 
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grown  were  peppers,  squash,  beans,  and  okra,  and,  to  a lim- 
ited extent,  cabbage*  Several  retirement  farmers  reported 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  income,  okra,  strawberries,  and 
peppers  were  the  best  crops  for  old  people.  However,  price 
and  weather  risks  for  these  crops  were  high.  Further,  they 
required  more  hired  labor.  In  general,  retirees  were  not 
in  a position  to  assume  much  risk  or  to  use  hired  labor  ef- 
ficiently. 

Pgultry . —Seven  per  cent  of  the  farms  were  classified 
as  poultry  farms.  Responses  regarding  poultry  production 
were  diverse,  ranging  from  optimism  to  absolute  dejection. 

One  grower  reported  he  could  not  afford  to  hire  the  labor 
he  needed  at  |1  .50  per  hour,  which,  he  stated,  was  the  labor 
rate  in  his  neighborhood.  He  reported  buyers  offered  him 
50  cents  for  a fully-matured  white  leghorn  hen;  another 
stated  he  was  offered  14  cents  per  pound  at  live  weight;  and 
both  reported  it  cost  |1.90  to  |2.00  to  raise  a hen  to  lay- 
ing stage.  Another  retiree  reported  his  equipment  was  worn 
out,  but  he  could  not  replace  it.  He  said  he  had  three-year 
old  layers,  but  at  1952  prices  for  eggs  he  could  not  afford 
to  replace  the  old  hens  with  young  producers. 

Some  bitterness  was  apparent  in  the  attitude  of  egg 
producers  long  in  the  business  who  were  forced  to  compete 
with  newcomers.  They  charged  that  feed  dealers  encouraged 
retirees  to  produce  poultry  for  sale  or  for  egg  production 
for  selfish  reasons  and  at  the  expense  of  public  welfare. 
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On  the  other  hand,  a producer  with  poultry  experience  in 
Ohio  said  he  was  doing  fine.  Another  stated  he  figured  to 
make  a dollar  a day  above  all  costs  from  250  layers.  Still 
another  kept  about  2,000  layers,  lived  in  a beautifully  land- 
scaped, modern  home,  and  appeared  to  be  successful.  He 
stated  he  netted  one  dollar  per  layer  per  year. 

Cattle.— About  8 per  cent  of  the  retirement  farmers 
produced  cattle  for  beef,  often  of  dairy  offspring.  One 
retiree  reported  he  bought  and  sold  about  10  head  yearly; 
another  stated  that  he  entered  the  cattle  market  for  about 
three  months  out  of  the  year.  There  was  some  belief  ex- 
pressed that  small-scale  cattle  farming  could  never  return  a 
profit  to  operators. 

A more  optimistic  view  was  expressed  by  others.  Many 
believed  smallness  of  enterprise  was  essential  to  success 
since  with  a little  land  only  a few  calves  could  be  raised 
for  commercial  sale.  One  retiree  remarked  he  aimed  to  buy 
a calf  and  sell  a yearling  every  month.  In  that  way,  he 
stated,  he  supplemented  his  living  and  reduced  the  risk  of 
failure . 

Citrus.— Only  about  5 per  cent  of  the  retirees  de- 
rived more  than  half  of  their  farm  income  from  citrus,  al- 
though 77  per  cent  had  one  or  more  orange,  tangerine,  or 
grapefruit  trees  to  produce  fruit  for  home  use  or  for  sale. 

In  one  respect  citrus  production  was  favorable  to  retirement 
in  areas  where  all  grove  work,  not  performed  by  the  retirees 
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themselves,  could  be  contracted.  This  applied  to  the  ap- 
plication of  fertilizers,  pest  controls,  and  other  cultural 
practices  as  well  as  picking  and  marketing. 

Miscellaneous . —Types  of  farming  for  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  retirees  were  unclassified.  One  engaged  in 
flower  growing.  Several  produced  livestock  and  poultry  for 
home  use  but  did  no  gardening.  Others  'ciabbled  "in  poultry  or 
livestock  on  such  a small  scale  their  farming  could  not  be 
classified  by  the  criteria  used. 

Reasons  for  Engaging  in  Specific  Types  of  Farming 

The  objectives  of  individual  retirees  were  quite 
different  so  the  reasons  given  for  engaging  in  a specific 
type  of  farming  were  varied.  Experience  in  particular  types 
of  farming  and  attitudes  and  needs  of  retirees  and  their 
families  were  the  most  important  factors  in  determining  the 
type  selected  (Table  28). 

A retired  nurse  said  she  was  reared  on  a farm  in  the 
North.  She  had  looked  forward  to  retirement  in  order  to 
settle  on  a small  farm  where  she  could  keep  a few  calves, 
since  she  was  fond  of  calves  as  a small  girl.  Another  re- 
tiree growing  beef  cattle  fed  corn  to  several  cows  just  to 
keep  them  around  the  house  for  pets.  He  sold  no  cattle  in 
1952,  basing  his  refusal  to  sell  on  low  prices,  but  his  wife 
remarked,  "The  simple  truth  is  he  won’t  part  with  them  for 
sentimental  reasons".  Some  borrowed  ideas  for  farming  from 
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TABLE  28 

REASONS  FOR  ENGAGING  IN  SPECIFIC  TYPES  OF  FARMING  FOR  104 
RETIREMENT  FARMERS,  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 


Item 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Experienced  in  type 

39 

37.5 

To  produce  food  for  home  use 

27 

26.0 

Best  suited  to  physical  capacities 

9 

8.7 

To  utilize  capital  investments 

5 

4.8 

Light  work  load 

4 

3.8 

Land  best  suited  for  type  followed 

4 

3.8 

Economic  limitations 

4 

3.8 

Followed  neighborhood  practices 

3 

2.9 

Unknown 

2 

1.9 

Miscellaneous  reasons 

7 

6.8 

Total 

104 

100.0 
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neighbors,  or  followed  area  practices,  such  as  for  broiler 
production  in  which  feed  dealers  advanced  feed  to  growers 
and  collected  their  accounts  when  the  broilers  were  sold. 

In  most  cases,  retirement  farmers  were  following  types  of 
farming  which  did  not  overtax  their  strength  and  vitality. 

Capital  Investment 

The  average  capital  investment  in  the  retirement 
farm  business  was  $5,557  (Table  29) • Land  and  buildings 
accounted  for  93  per  cent  of  the  total  investment.  Invest- 
ment in  operating  capital  amounted  to  only  $372,  most  of 
which  was  in  livestock.  The  operating  farm  capital  of 
owners  was  almost  four  times  that  of  non-owners,  or  $433 
compared  to  $115. 

Variation  in  Average  Capital  Investment. — The  amount 
of  capital  varied  by  a number  of  factors.  The  value  of 
property  owned  by  males  was  greater  than  that  owned  by  fe- 
males, or  $5,674  as  compared  to  $4,741  (Table  30).  Retir- 
ees reporting  no  disabilities  had  properties  valued  at 
$6,806,  or  around  12  per  cent  larger  than  those  with  dis- 
abilities. Education  also  appeared  to  have  a bearing  on 
capital  value,  as  did  types  of  retirement  incomes.  Retir- 
ees residing  in  their  present  residence  less  than  10  years 
had  on  the  average  over  $1,000  more  in  total  investment  than 
those  residing  10  years  or  longer.  The  average  total  in- 
vestment was  almost  double  for  those  retirement  farmers  born 
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TABLE  29 


AVERAGE  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT  FOR  104  RETIREMENT  FARMERS, 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 


Investment  Item 

Average  Investment 

fiwnflrfi  Non-  All  Farms* 

Owners*  Amount  Per  Cent 

Land  and  Buildings 

$5,669  $3,152 

$5,165 

93.3 

Operating  Capital; 

Livestock  except  work 

stock  $ 261  $ 62 

$ 239 

4.3 

Work  stock  only 

7 10 

6 

0.1 

Tractor 

102  30 

66 

1.6 

Other  machinery 

37  10 

32 

0.6 

Feed  and  supplies 

6 3 

5 

0.1 

Total 

IT  453  i I15 

$ 372 

6.7 

Total  All  Capital 

$6,102  $3,267 

♦5,557 

100.0 

♦Estimated  value 
included. 

of  homes  and  farms 

of  20  non 

-owners 
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TABLE  30 


AVERAGE  TOTAL  CAPITAL  IN  FARMS  BY  SELECTED  FACTORS, 

104  RETIREMENT  FARMS,  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 


Selected  Factors 

Total 

Total  Investments* 

Number  Average 

Range 

Sex: 

Male 

91 

#5,674 

# 720 

- 

#26,850 

Female 

13 

4,741 

1,517 

- 

12,400 

Years  in  Present  Residence: 

Under  5 years 

32 

#6,045 

# 720 

mm 

#20,230 

5-9  years 

20 

6,736 

1,814 

mm 

26,850 

10  - 19  years 

16 

4,836 

1,031 

mm 

8,500 

20  years  or  over 

36 

4,788 

1,005 

mm 

20,005 

Degree  of  Disability: 

Total  disability 

17 

#5,809 

#1,814 

- 

#20,005 

Partial  disability 

71 

5,215 

720 

- 

26,850 

No  disability 

16 

6,806 

2,186 

- 

20,230 

Education: 

8 years  or  less 

73 

#4,551 

# 720 

- 

#26,850 

9 years  or  over 

31 

7,925 

2,009 

- 

20,230 

Region  of  Birth: 

South  Atlantic 

62 

#4,514 

# 720 

- 

#20,005 

South  Central 

18 

8,230 

1,517 

- 

26,850 

Northeast 

8 

6,536 

3,540 

- 

11,510 

North  Central 

9 

6,855 

3,063 

- 

11,205 

All  other 

7 

5,132 

2,555 

- 

9,410 

Type  of  Retirement  Income: 

Federal 

36 

#3,943 

#1,180 

- 

#26,850 

State 

41 

5,841 

720 

- 

8,036 

Investments 

10 

7,255 

4,091 

- 

12,875 

Part-time  employment 

5 

6,145 

2,555 

- 

10,020 

Miscellaneous 

4 

6,791 

3,527 

- 

10,262 

No  income 

5 

7,058 

3,600 

- 

12,057 

Not  ascertained 

3 

10.260 

6,475 

- 

15.851 

Total 

ioi 

4 Y.  l h 

T?20 

• 

#26,850 

♦Includes  estimated  home  and  farm  values  for  20  non- 

owners. 
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in  the  South  Central  States  as  compared  with  those  born  in 
the  South  Atlantic  States. 

To  test  the  influence  of  the  amount  of  retirement 
income  on  total  capital,  capital  values  were  arrayed  and 
compared  for  retirement  incomes  of  less  than  #1,000  and  over 
#1,000  (Table  31).  Capital  values  were  under  #4,500  for  over 
60  per  cent  of  retirees  with  annual  retirement  incomes  of 
less  than  #1,000,  and  #7,500  or  over  for  only  10  per  cent. 

For  those  with  retirement  incomes  of  over  #1,000,  36  per 
cent  reported  total  capital  values  of  #7,500  or  more.  Of 
the  retirees  with  #1,000  or  less  retirement  income,  only  3 
per  cent  had  capital  of  #10,500  or  over,  while  24  per  cent 
with  retirement  income  of  over  #1,000  had  capital  of  #10,500 
or  over. 

Capital  Investments  bv  Type  of  Farming. --Capital  in- 
vestments by  type  of  farming  ranged  from  an  average  of  #3,762 
for  Type  2 gardening  farms  to  #9,625  for  cattle  farms  (Table 
32).  Poultry  farms  with  #1,115  operating  capital  and  cattle 
farms  with  #1,625  were  the  only  two  types  with  any  signifi- 
cant investments  in  operating  capital.  One  reason  given  for 
the  low  capital  values  was  that  gardening  types  of  farming 
did  not  require  heavy  investments.  Retirement  farms  with 
the  highest  capital  values  were  located  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  county.  In  areas  where  land  prices  were  mod- 
erately low,  farms  were  valued  at  less  than  elsewhere. 

The  reluctance  of  retirees  to  borrow  money  was  a 
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TABLE  31 

VARIATION  IN  TOTAL  CAPITAL  ON  101  RETIREMENT  FARMS  BY  AMOUNT 
OF  RETIREMENT  INCOME,  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952* 


Amount  of  Capital 

Total 

Retirement  Income 

or  Less 

More 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Under  $1,500 

4 

4.0 

3 

4*4 

1 

3.0 

$ 1,500  - $ 2,999 

20 

19. a 

16 

23.6 

4 

12.1 

3,000  - 4,499 

29 

26. 7 

22 

32.4 

7 

21.2 

4,500  - 5,999 

19 

ia.a 

13 

19.1 

6 

ia.2 

6,000  - 7,499 

10 

9.9 

7 

10.3 

3 

9.1 

7,500  - a, 999 

5 

4.9 

3 

4.4 

2 

6.1 

9,000  - 10,499 

4 

4.0 

2 

2.9 

2 

6.1 

10,500  or  over 

10 

9.9 

2 

2.9 

a 

24.2 

Total 

101 

100.0 

6a 

100.0 

33 

100.0 

*Retirement  incomes  of  three  respondents  not 
ascertained. 
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TABLE  32 

AVERAGE  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT  PER  FARM  BY  TYPE  OF  FARMING, 
104  RETIREMENT  FARMS,  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 


Type  of  Farming 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Capital  investment 
land  and  Operating  Tnt-ai 
Buildings  Capital 

Gardening; 
Type  1 

10 

*6,350 

* 41 

*6,391 

Type  2 

38 

3,689 

93 

3,782 

Type  3 

9 

5,744 

233 

5,977 

Truck 

17 

4,479 

364 

4,843 

Poultry 

7 

6,571 

1,115 

7,686 

Cattle 

' > ’ ‘ ; 

8 

8,000 

1,825 

9,825 

Citrus 

5 

6,600 

474 

7,074 

Miscellaneous 

10 

6,470 

169 

6,639 

Total  or  average 

104 

*5,1 85 

$ 372 

*5,557 

100 


factor  in  affecting  both  the  amount  of  total  capital  and 
operating  capital.  They  usually  indicated  that  the  risks  of 
borrowing  were  too  great  for  them  to  assume,  elderly  persons 
did  not  have  the  strength  of  youth,  markets  were  not  depend- 
able, retirees  could  not  repay  loans  from  pensions  in  an 
emergency,  and  newcomers  who  borrowed  money  were  likely  to 
fail.  On  the  other  hand,  about  14  per  cent  saw  no  danger  in 
borrowing  small  amounts  if  the  ability  to  repay  were  promis- 
ing, both  husband  and  wife  were  agreeable,  and  health  and 
life  expectancy  were  favorable. 

Most  retirees  who  purchased  farms  after  retirement 
reported  they  paid  cash  for  their  property.  Only  seven  as- 
sumed mortgages,  which  ranged  from  $400  to  $3,000  with  inter- 
est rates  varying  from  3«5  per  cent  to  8 per  cent.  The  re- 
payment plan  ranged  from  $135  per  year  plus  interest  on  a 
$2,700  mortgage  to  $50  monthly  on  an  $1,800  mortgage.  Two 
repayment  plans  were  on  an  indefinite  basis.  The  purchasers 
were  to  pay  the  interest  and  as  much  on  the  principal  as  they 
were  able  when  they  harvested  and  marketed  their  crops.  The 
general  attitude  as  expressed  by  91  per  cent  of  the  retirees 
was  that  it  was  unwise  to  borrow  money  after  retirement. 

Retirees  who  acquired  farms  before  retirement  had 
often  assumed  mortgages  during  their  income  earning  years. 
Others  bought  land  at  very  low  prices  several  decades  ago 
and  lived  to  profit  by  increases  in  land  values.  For 
example,  one  retiree  who  owned  a large  farm,  some  of  which 
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fronted  on  a lake,  bought  it  at  the  turn  of  the  century  for 
$1.50  per  acre.  The  asking  price  for  comparable  land  facing 
the  lake  in  1952  was  $650  per  acre. 

Seven  of  those  who  began  farming  after  retirement 
borrowed  money  to  begin  farm  operations.  The  amounts  ranged 
from  $50  to  $1,200.  Two  borrowed  from  banks,  the  interest 
rate  being  8 per  cent.  Two  borrowed  from  production  credit 
associations,  and  the  others  borrowed  from  individuals.  Two 
of  the  borrowers  had  to  assign,  but  not  mortgage,  their  prop- 
erty as  security  for  the  loans;  one  assigned  his  citrus  crop, 
and  another  his  field  crops.  Others  reported  no  assignments 
but  were  to  repay  the  loans  from  crop  sales. 

Farm  Receipts 

Total  farm  receipts  not  including  increases  in  capital 
amounted  to  #713  (Table  33).  Receipts  from  sales  totaled 
#599  compared  to  #114  for  the  value  of  products  produced  on 
the  farm  and  used  at  home.  Thirty-six  per  cent  of  all  re- 
ceipts were  derived  from  livestock  products  and  19  per  cent 
from  field  crops.  The  sale  of  strawberries  was  next  in  im- 
portance, followed  by  livestock  and  garden  products.  Home- 
use  items  were  largely  from  vegetables,  meat  and  eggs. 

Average  Receipts  by  Type  of  Farming. — In  respect  to 
sales  by  type  of  farming,  the  amount  was  greatest  for  poultry- 
men  who  reported  #3,144  (Table  34).  Truck  operators  were  sec- 
ond with  sales  of  #1,599,  and  cattlemen  third  with  sales  of 
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TABLE  33 


AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  PRODUCED  FOR  SALE  AND 
FOR  HOME  USE,  104  RETIREMENT  FARMS, 

HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 

* 


Receipt  Items1 

Parm  Receipt 

8* 

Proportional 

home  hse  Sales 

Total 

Importance 

Garden  products 

* « 

$ 2 

$ 45 

Per  dent 
6.3 

Field  crops 

1 

136 

137 

19.2 

Citrus 

9 

27 

36 

5.0 

Strawberries 

3 

121 

124 

17.4 

Livestock2 

22 

88 

110 

15.4 

Livestock  products2 

35 

222 

257 

36.1 

All  other 

1 

3 

4 

0.6 

Total 

*114 

$599 

$713 

100.0 

♦Does  not  include  increases  in  capital. 

« 

■^Crop  values  are  for  schedule  year  July  1,  1951  to 
June  30,  1952. 

2 

In  this  and  all  subsequent  tables,  livestock  and 
livestock  products  include  poultry  and  poultry  products. 


RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  VARIOUS  FARM  RECEIPT  ITEMS  BY  TYPES  OF  FARMING 
104  RETIREMENT  FARMS,  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 
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$908.  The  amount  of  sales  on  other  types  of  farms  was  small. 
The  value  of  products  used  at  home  varied  from  $62  on  garden- 
ing Type  1 farms  to  $170  on  gardening  Type  3 farms.  The 
proportional  importance  of  the  various  home-use  items  varied 
by  type  of  farming.  Around  82  per  cent  of  the  retirement 
farmers  had  gardens.  However,  on  farms  with  livestock,  the 
value  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  was  usually  greater 
than  the  value  of  items  from  the  garden. 

Farm  Expenses 

Cash  farm  expenses  averaged  $563,  of  which  67  per 
cent  was  for  feed  and  fertilizer  and  10  per  cent  for  labor 
(Table  35 )•  Efforts  to  cut  expenses  to  a minimum  were  fore- 
most in  the  minds  of  most  retirees.  One  retiree  purchased 
used  field  baskets  and  crates  from  dealers  and  storekeepers. 
Another  purchased  discarded  smudge  pots  and  old  crankcase 
oil  for  firing  the  pots  to  protect  his  flowers  and  orange 
trees  from  frost.  Some  obtained  chicken  manure  from  neigh- 
bors in  exchange  for  labor,  and  others  raised  their  trans- 
plants from  seed  or  exchanged  labor  with  neighbors.  Several 
collected  garbage  from  restaurants  for  their  hog  feed. 

Average  Expenses  by  Type  of  Farming.— Cash  expenses 
varied  by  types  of  farming.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the 
cash  costs  of  the  poultry  operators  went  for  feed  (Table 
36).  The  cash  costs  for  fertilizer  on  truck  and  citrus 
farms  were  high.  On  truck  farms  the  cost  of  hired  labor 
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TABLE  35 

FARM  EXPENSES  FOR  104  RETIREMENT  FARMS, 


HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY, 

FLORIDA 

, 1952 

Items  of  Farm  Expense 

Farm  Expenses 
Average 

Maximum 

Expenditure 

Livestock  purchases 

# 50 

8.9 

#1,200 

Livestock  feed 

285 

50.6 

7,000 

Seed,  plants,  trees,  etc. 

34 

6.0 

1,300 

Commercial  fertilizer 

91 

16.2 

3,000 

Insecticides  and  fungicides 

8 

1.4 

100 

Citrus  grove  care: 
Contract  spraying 

2 

0.4 

100 

Other  contract  care 

3 

0.5 

105 

Hired  labor 

57 

10.1 

1,600 

New  machinery  and  equipment 

1 

0.2 

50 

Machinery  repairs 

3 

0.5 

150 

Automobile,  farm  share  of  costs 

17 

3.0 

475 

Taxes,  farm  share  only 

4 

0.7 

69 

Insurance,  farm  share  only 

2 

0.4 

76 

Miscellaneous 

6 

1.1 

160 

Total 

♦563 

100.0 

#7,516 

RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  VARIOUS  FARM  EXPENSE  ITEMS  BY  TYPES  OF  FARMING 
104  RETIREMENT  FARMS,  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 
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was  also  a heavy  item,  and  one  of  discouragement  for  some 
retirees.  One  retiree  had  planted  an  acre  of  sweet  corn  and 
could  obtain  no  labor  for  gathering  it,  either  when  green 
or  later  when  mature.  Several  others  remarked  that  hired 
laborers  spent  one-third  of  their  time  smoking  cigarettes, 
which  greatly  added  to  the  cost  of  production.  Poultrymen 
had  by  far  the  largest  expenses  but  their  net  income  was 
also  the  largest. 

The  cost  of  poultry,  cattle,  and  hog  feed  was  a sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  among  retirement  farmers.  One  re- 
tiree said  he  spent  an  average  of  24  cents  a day  to  buy 
citrus  pulp  for  the  family  cow;  others  reported  poultry 
feed  was  #6.25  or  more  per  hundred  pounds.  Also  several 
retirees  indicated  that  costs  for  establishing  pastures 
were  too  high.  One  retiree  said  he  spent  #112  to  plant  six 
acres  of  pangola  grass;  #24  for  land  preparation,  #30  for 
grass  and  #56  for  labor.  Another  retiree  reported  it  cost 
him  #125  to  establish  one  acre  of  pangola  grass.  Retirees 
who  were  receiving  small  monthly  retirement  incomes  hesi- 
tated to  incur  such  costs. 

Net  Farm  Income 

Average  total  receipts  on  retirement  farms  during 
the  1951-52  crop  year  were  #792  and  expenses  #563  (Table  37). 
This  means  that  on  the  average,  retirement  farmers  netted 
#229  from  their  farm  businesses. 


TABLE  37 


SUMMARY  OF  FARM  RECEIPTS,  FARM  EXPENSES  AND 
NET  FARM  INCOME,  104  RETIREMENT  FARMS, 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 


Item 

Amount 

Farm  receipts: 

Sales 

#599 

Value  of  products  used  in  the  home 

114 

Capital  increases 

ZSL 

Total  receipts 

#792 

Farm  expenses 



Net  farm  income 

#229 
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Net  Farm  Income  by  Type  of  Farming. — Poultrymen  re- 
ported the  largest  average  net  farm  income,  or  #723,  and 
truck  farmers  the  second  largest,  or  #641  (Table  38).  Gar- 
den type  farmers  received  the  smallest  net  farm  income. 
However,  individual  variations  in  net  farm  incomes  within 
each  type  of  farming  were  greater  than  average  variations 
between  types  of  farming. 

Variation  in  Amount  of  Net  Farm  Income.— The  amount 
of  net  farm  income  varied  from  -#1,021  to  $1,967.  Fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  retirees  reported  net  farm  income  losses 
and  only  19  per  cent  had  net  incomes  of  $400  or  more  (Table 
39).  There  was  an  inverse  correlation  between  amount  of 
retirement  income  and  net  farm  income.  Retirees  without 
retirement  incomes  averaged  #1,244  in  net  farm  income. 

Among  retirees  with  retirement  incomes  ranging  from  #1  to 
#499,  only  one  sustained  a loss  which  amounted  to  $39. 

This  was  because  of  poor  poultry  management.  The  average 
net  farm  income  for  the  group  was  #414.  Ten  of  the  35  re- 
tirement farmers  with  retirement  incomes  of  $1,000  or  more 
reported  net  losses.  The  average  net  income  for  this  group 
amounted  to  only  $50. 

Many  reasons  were  given  by  retirees  for  low  net  farm 
incomes.  Egg  producers  blamed  the  high  cost  of  feed,  com- 
petition from  Georgia  producers,  and  newcomers  in  the  county 
for  lack  of  success,  even  though  their  net  farm  income  was 
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TABLE  38 

AVERAGE  NET  FARM  INCOMES  ON  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  FARMS, 
104  RETIREMENT  FARMS,  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 


No. 


Type 

of 

Farming  Farms 


Farm  Net 

of  Qoioa  Home  Capital  ffvn.MOO  Farm 

Sales  Use  increase  Total 


Income 


Gardening: 


Type  1 

10 

# 4 # 62 

- 

# 66 

# 32 

$ 

34 

Type  2 

38 

40 

106 

1 

147 

90 

57 

Type  3 

9 

69 

170 

85 

324 

230 

94 

Truck 

17 

1,599 

147 

13 

1,759 

1,118 

641 

Poultry 

7 

3,144 

106 

561 

3,811 

3,  OSS 

723 

Cattle 

8 

90S 

166 

407 

1,481 

999 

4S2 

Citrus 

5 

327 

94 

421 

290 

131 

Miscel- 

laneous 

10 

201 

69 

2 

272 

268 

4 

All  types 

104 

# 599  #114  # 

79 

# 792 

# 563 

# 

229 

Range  None  # 3 None  None  None  -#1,021 

to  to  to  to  to  to 

#9,000  #500  #1,970  #9,140  #7,516  #1,967 
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TABLE  39 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  104  RETIREMENT  FARMS  ACCORDING  TO 
NET  FARM  INCOME  AND  RETIREMENT  INCOME, 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 


Amount  of  Retirement  Income 

All  Farms 

Net  Farm  Income 

Unknown 

None 

#1  #500  #1,000 
to  to  and 

#499  #999  Over 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

More  than  -#200 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

4.6 

-#200  to  -#101 

- 

«» 

1 

2 

3 

2.9 

- 100  to  1 

- 

- 

1 

4 

3 

6 

7.7 

0 to  99 

1 

1 

5 

26 

15 

46 

46.2 

100  to  399 

- 

- 

2 

11 

7 

20 

19.2 

400  to  699 

- 

1 

3 

2 

1 

7 

6.7 

700  to  999 

1 

- 

2 

2 

1 

6 

5.6 

1,000  and  over 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

6.7 

Total 

3 

5 

14 

47 

35 

104 

100.0 

Average  net 
farm  income 

#934  #1,244  #414  #155 

#50 

#229 
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the  highest.  Others  said  they  could  not  do  hard  or  heavy 
work  because  of  poor  health  or  disability  and  that  the  cost 
of  hired  labor  prohibited  all  chance  for  profit.  Some  de- 
clared that  farm  prices  were  too  low.  One  retiree  stated 
the  best  price  he  received  for  a large  head  of  cabbage  was 
10  cents.  Because  of  heavy  losses  or  the  costs  of  control 
measures,  many  complained  of  insects  and  diseases.  A re- 
tiree said  two  acres  of  tomatoes  were  destroyed  by  drought 
because  he  lacked  an  irrigation  system.  Moreover,  he  har- 
vested only  four  ’'pickings”  from  his  peppers,  but  his 
strawberries  kept  him  from  complete  failure  since  he  was 
able  to  gather  marketable  quantities  on  30  separate  occa- 
sions during  the  1951-52  winter. 

In  several  instances  losses  were  inevitable  the  way 
the  retirement  farmers  operated  during  the  1951-52  season. 
For  example,  poor  feed  storage  facilities  invited  feed  de- 
struction by  rodents.  Failure  to  maintain  an  adequate 
supply  of  drinking  water  for  poultry  - a condition  which 
reduced  egg  production  during  hot  weather  - and  wasteful 
feeding  practices  increased  the  quantity  of  feed  required, 
with  consequent  increased  costs. 

The  attainment  of  favorable  net  farm  incomes  was 
not  stressed  by  several  retirees  with  substantial  retirement 
incomes.  For  example,  they  did  not  consider  that  hobby  ac- 
tivities or  enterprises  should  necessarily  show  a profit. 
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One  retiree  remarked  he  bought  the  farm  equipment  he  wanted, 
although  the  items  acquired  may  not  have  been  essential  to 
the  farm  operation.  Others  insisted  they  did  not  plan  for 
annual  returns  but  that  speculative  possibilities  of  land 
ownership  were  not  overlooked. 


FACTORS  AFFECTING  NET  FARM  INCOME 


A farm  is  an  economic  producing  unit  which  is  ordi- 
narily operated  to  maximize  money  profits  or  a combination 
of  money  profits  and  other  values.  An  entrepreneur  may  com- 
bine his  resources  in  such  a way  that  less  than  maximum 
monetary  returns  are  realized  but  the  sum  of  tangible  and 
intangible  values  (leisure,  recreation,  psychic  satisfaction, 
etc.)  are  a maximum  if  all  values  were  measured  in  compar- 
able terms.  However,  only  economic  values  are  directly 
measurable.  Intangible  values  may  be  measured  in  terms  of 
economic  values  foregone  (not  realized)  but  not  in  terras  of 
their  worth  to  the  individual  operator.  The  more  an  opera- 
tor values  intangible  items  the  less  likely  he  is  to  operate 
his  business  at  maximum  economic  efficiency  although  he  is 
attempting  to  maximize  total  returns  (tangible  and  intan- 
gible ) . 

Retirement  fanners  differ  from  commercial  farmers  in 
that  they  do  not  have  the  same  desires  (values)  or  incen- 
tives. For  example,  commercial  farmers  put  major  emphasis 
on  maximizing  money  profits.  Only  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
tirement farmers  said  they  farmed  for  economic  reasons,  and 
most  of  those  put  major  stress  on  producing  products 
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for  home  use.  Operators  farming  for  non-economic  reasons 
may  have  been  less  interested  in  the  monetary  returns  from 
their  business  than  in  the  intangible  values.  This  means 
that  if  returns  are  analyzed  only  in  terms  of  economic 
values,  one  should  not  necessarily  expect  the  same  relation- 
ships on  retirement  farms  between  such  factors  as  size  of 
farm  and  income  as  found  on  commercial  farms. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  retirement  farmers 
studied  were  classified  as  either  partially  or  totally  dis- 
abled. Forty-seven  per  cent  were  more  than  70  years  of  age. 
For  these  reasons,  most  retirees  found  it  difficult  to  do 
much  work.  The  amount  of  farming  carried  on,  or  more  espe- 
cially the  emphasis  placed  on  producing  monetary  returns, 
was  determined  more  by  needs  than  by  desires.  The  greater 
the  needs  of  an  individual  and  his  family  the  more  the  re- 
tiree depended  on  farming  to  help  meet  those  needs. 

Importance  of  Annual  Retirement  Income 

The  amount  of  annual  retirement  income  was  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  affecting  the  needs  of  individual 
operators.  Therefore,  this  was  a most  important  factor  af- 
fecting the  way  the  farms  were  operated  and  amount  of  net 
farm  income  obtained.  There  was  an  inverse  correlation  be- 
tween retirement  income  and  net  farm  income.  Those  retirees 
having  no  retirement  incomes  had  the  highest  net  farm  in- 
comes, or  an  average  of  $1,244,  while  the  ones  with  the 
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largest  retirement  incomes  had  the  lowest  net  farm  incomes 
(Table  40).  If  a man  had  no  retirement  income  or  only  a 
relatively  small  amount,  he  had  to  depend  on  the  farm  for 
more  of  his  living.  A retiree  with  a reasonably  ample  re- 
tirement income  did  not  have  as  much  need  for  economic  re- 
turns from  the  farm  and  may  have  put  more  emphasis  on  in- 
tangible returns.  He  may  have  been  satisfied  with  a minus 
economic  return  as  long  as  the  cost  of  the  satisfaction  and 
other  values  he  was  receiving  from  the  farm  were  less  than 
it  would  have  cost  him  to  obtain  an  equal  amount  of  such 
returns  from  other  sources. 

In  addition  to  the  relation  between  retirement  in- 
come and  net  farm  income  there  was  also  intercorrelation  be- 
tween annual  retirement  income  and  a number  of  other  factors 
which  were  also  correlated  with  net  farm  income.  A larger 
proportion  of  the  people  with  high  incomes  had  no  disabili- 
ties. There  was  also  an  increase  in  amount  of  education 
with  increase  in  retirement  income.  The  proportion  of 
people  farming  for  economic  reasons  decreased  with  an  in- 
crease in  amount  of  retirement  income.  As  the  amount  of 
retirement  income  increased,  the  age  of  the  operator  de- 
creased. Operators  55  years  of  age  and  under  had  average 
retirement  incomes  of  $2,446  compared  to  $696  for  retirees 
76  years  of  age  or  over  (Fig.  4). 

One  reason  for  the  decrease  in  age  with  amount  of 


RELATION  OF  AMOUNT  OF  ANNUAL  RETIREMENT  INCOME  TO  NET  FARM  INCOME  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 

101  RETIREMENT  FARMS,  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952 * 
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AQE 

OF 

Operator 


NumBSA 
O F 

OPERATOR* 

jy 


Amount  of  Retirement  Income  Average 

^ 4*4  44*  Retirement 

-4oo  ooo  l loo^l 6 oo *2066*2400  Income 


55 


•n  uhm* 


8 


56-60 


61  - 65 


66  - 70 


71  ~ 75 


76  i over 


Total 


8 


2.8 


30 


16 


101 


• — < 

mm  H 1 1 „,  \ 1 i i^lll 


Pi? 


^III 


iWi; 


■PI 

Mll« 

2448 


744 


??3 


643 


? 10 


6 ?8 


U Three  Retiree*  With 

Unknown  Income*  Excluoed  . 


Figure  4.”“  Relation  of  Ag»e  of  Operator 
To  Amount  of  Retirement  Income. 
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retirement  income  was  that,  unless  forced  to  retire  because 
of  health,  a man  would  not  retire  at  an  early  age  unless  he 
had  acquired  sufficient  income  on  which  to  live,  A larger 
proportion  of  the  younger  retirees  were  also  covered  under 
Federal  and  industrial  retirement  programs.  Federal  legis- 
lation or  industry  had  not  provided  or  extended  retirement 
programs  to  many  of  the  older  retirees  and  for  them  State 
Old  Age  Assistance  programs  were  all  for  which  they  were  el- 
igible. Some  of  the  older  people  had  also  been  forced  to 
use  some  of  their  assets  to  meet  medical  and  other  expenses 
and  had  thus  reduced  part  of  the  resources  from  which  they 
derived  income. 

In  analyzing  the  factors  affecting  farm  income,  the 
farms  were  divided  in  two  groups,  those  with  less  than  $750 
annual  retirement  income  and  $750  or  more.  This  was  neces- 
sary because  of  the  influence  that  amount  of  retirement  in- 
come had  on  the  way  the  farms  were  operated.  Operators 
with  low  retirement  incomes  had  an  average  net  farm  income 
of  $346  compared  to  $S4  for  farms  with  high  retirement  in- 
comes. 

Volume  and  Efficiency  of  the  Retirement  Farm  Business 

Size  of  Farm. — On  farms  with  low  retirement  incomes, 
generally  as  the  total  farm  acreage  increased  the  net  farm 
income  increased  (Table  41)*  A similar  relation  held  for 
acres  cultivated  except  for  livestock  farmers  who  had  no 


RELATION  OF  TOTAL  FARM  ACREAGE  AND  ACRES  CULTIVATED  TO  NET  FARM  INCOME 
ON  FARMS  WHOSE  OPERATORS  HAD  DIFFERENT  AMOUNTS  OF  RETIREMENT  INCOME, 
101  RETIREMENT  FARMS,  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952* 
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♦Excludes  three  retirees  whose  retirement  incomes  were  not  ascertained 
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acres  cultivated.  On  farms  with  high  retirement  incomes 
there  was  no  consistent  relationship  between  either  total 
acres  in  the  farm  or  acres  cultivated  and  amount  of  net  farm 
income.  In  the  case  of  acres  cultivated,  except  for  farms 
with  5«0  or  more,  total  receipts  were  not  greatly  different 
for  each  group. 

Capital . — When  total  capital  values  were  compared 
with  net  farm  incomes,  the  net  farm  incomes  for  those  re- 
porting annual  retirement  incomes  of  less  than  #750  increased 
as  total  capital  values  increased  (Table  42).  However,  an 
inverse  relationship  existed  between  amount  of  capital  and 
net  farm  income  on  farms  with  #750  or  more  of  retirement 
income.  The  average  capital  investments  on  farms  with  low 
retirement  incomes  were  #4,196  compared  to  #6,522  on  farms 
with  high  retirement  incomes. 

In  the  high  retirement  income  group,  the  farms  with 
the  largest  capital  values  were  operated  by  retirees  with 
the  largest  retirement  incomes.  Many  of  this  group  probably 
put  more  emphasis  on  intangible  values  than  they  did  on  eco- 
nomic values.  Operating  a farm  was  a source  of  a great  deal 
of  satisfaction  although  it  did  not  contribute  to  their  eco- 
nomic well  being. 

Influence  of  Personal  Characteristics 

Age  of  Operator.— On  commercial  farms  one  would  ex- 
pect younger  men  to  have  a larger  net  farm  income  than  older 
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TABLE  42 

RELATION  OF  TOTAL  FARM  CAPITAL  TO  NET  FARM  INCOME  ON  FARMS 
WHOSE  OPERATORS  HAD  DIFFERENT  AMOUNTS  OF  RETIREMENT  INCOME, 
101  RETIREMENT  FARMS,  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952* 


Amount  of  Capital  Number  Average  Retirement  Net  Farm 
of  Farms  Capital  Income  Income 


Less  Than  ^750  Retirement  Income 


Under  #3,000 
#3,000  - #5,999 
6,000  or  more 
Total  or  average 


#1,926 

4,076 

.8,547 

# 

522 

410 

467 

$106 

273 

956 

14,198 

458 

Retirement  Income  $750  or  More 


Under  #3,000 
#3,000  - #5,999 
6,000  or  more 
Total  or  average 


6 

25 

20 

53 


#2,210 

4,185 

11.166 


#1,139 

1,251 

1.936 

lt49T 


#254 

53 

rk 


All  Farms 


Under  #3,000 
#3,000  - #5,999 
6,000  or  more 
Total  or  average 


♦Excludes  three  retirees  whose  retirement  incomes 
were  not  ascertained. 
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men  because  they  are  more  able  to  manage  and  operate  their 
businesses.  On  retirement  farms  there  was  no  consistent  re- 
lationship between  age  of  operator  and  net  farm  income  either 
in  the  low  or  high  retirement  income  groups  (Table  43)*  In 
the  high  retirement  income  group,  operators  above  65  years 
of  age  had  a slightly  higher  average  net  farm  income  than 
operators  65  years  of  age  or  younger.  As  pointed  out  earlier, 
however,  the  younger  men  received  the  higher  retirement  in- 
comes. Here  again,  needs  and  desires  determined  how  retirees 
organized  and  operated  their  farm  businesses.  Fanners  with 
good  retirement  incomes  operated  the  farm  to  give  them  the 
most  satisfaction  even  though  it  did  not  give  them  the  larg- 
est net  farm  returns. 

Education . — The  direct  influence  of  education  on  farm 
income  has  frequently  appeared  in  agricultural  research  pub- 
lications and  in  other  literature.1  On  retirement  farms, 
there  was  a slight  positive  correlation  between  education  and 
net  farm  income  on  farms  with  low  retirement  incomes  (Table 
44) • However,  on  farms  with  high  retirement  incomes,  there 
was  an  inverse  relationship  between  education  and  net  farm 
income.  In  both  groups  there  was  a positive  correlation  be- 
tween years  of  education  and  amount  of  annual  retirement  in- 
come. In  the  higher  retirement  income  group  especially,  the 

^Daniel  E.  Alleger,  Rental  Arrangements  on  Crop-Share 
Farms,  Fla.  Agr.  Exp.  St a.  Bulletin  498,  June,  1952,  pp. 

36-3?. 
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TABLE  43 

RELATION  OF  AGE  OF  OPERATOR  TO  NET  FARM  INCOME  ON  FARMS 
WHOSE  OPERATORS  HAD  DIFFERENT  AMOUNTS  OF  RETIREMENT  INCOME, 
101  RETIREMENT  FARMS,  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952* 


Ace  of  ODerator  Number  Average  Retirement  Net  Farm 

& P of  Farms  Age  Income  Income 

(Years) 

Less  Than  $750  Retirement  Income 


55  or  under 

1 

54.0 

4 658 

4 

164 

56  - 60 

3 

60.0 

407 

1 

,172 

61  — 65 

5 

62.6 

693 

167 

66  - 70 

16 

68.1 

337 

518 

71  - 75 

11 

72.6 

511 

152 

76  and  over 

12 

82.2 

. T 469 

178 

Total  or 

average 

7173" 

§ 458 

4 

Retirement  Income  4750  or  More 

55  or  under 

7 

50.3 

42,704 

4 ' 

- 17 

56  - 60 

6 

58.3 

2,413 

18 

61  - 65 

3 

62.3 

1,493 

81 

66  - 70 

12 

68.4 

1,052 

218 

71  - 75 

19 

72.4 

1,141 

43 

76  and  over 

6 

78.3  . 

1.157 

128 

Total  or 

average 

07 .1 

*li493 

4 

84 

All 

Farms 

55  or  under 

8 

50.8 

42,448 

4 

6 

56  - 60 

9 

58.9 

1,744 

402 

61  - 65 

8 

62.5 

993 

135 

66  - 70 

28 

68.2 

643 

389 

71  - 75 

30 

72.5 

910 

83 

76  and  over 

18 

80.9 

698 

162 

Total  or 

average 

Tol 

69.1 

4l,001 

4 

208 

♦Excludes  three  retirees  whose  retirement  incomes 
were  not  ascertained. 
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TABLE  44 

RELATION  OF  AMOUNT  OF  EDUCATION  TO  NET  FARM  INCOME  ON  FARMS 
WHOSE  OPERATORS  HAD  DIFFERENT  AMOUNTS  OF  RETIREMENT  INCOME, 
101  RETIREMENT  FARMS,  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952* 


Years  of 

Education  Number 

Average 

Retirement 

Net  Farm 

of  Farms 

Education 

Income 

Income 

Less  Than  #750  Retirement  Income 

0 

- 4 

21 

2.3 

# 480 

#174 

5 

- 8 

16 

6.2 

352 

468 

9 

- 12 

8 

9.9 

545 

463 

13 

and  over  3 

14.0 

633 

587 

Total 

or  average  48 

5.6 

T 458 

1346 

Retirement  Income  $750  or  More 


0-4  19 

5-8  17 

9-12  9 

13  and  over  8_ 

Total  or  average  53 


2.9 

6.8 

10.4 

13.8 

73- 


All  Farms 


#1,105 
1,507 
1,750 
-3*099 


11,493 


#121 

212 

-43 

-137 

TW 


0-4 
5-8 
9-12 
13  and  over 

Total  or  average 


40 

33 

17 

1 


tS 


2.6 

6.5 

10.2 


13.8 

67T 


I 777 
947 
1,183 


n 


#149 

336 

195 

60 

w 


*Excludes  three  retirees  whose  retirement  incomes 
were  not  ascertained. 
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operators  with  more  education  probably  were  more  interested 
in  retirement  farming  as  a means  of  increasing  their  satis- 
faction from  living  even  though  this  meant  following  prac- 
tices that  resulted  in  negative  net  returns.  For  this  group 
a dollar  spent  in  farming  brought  them  more  satisfaction 
than  a dollar  spent  elsewhere  even  though  they  received  less 
than  a dollar  when  measured  only  in  monetary  returns. 

Physical  Disabilities.— As  indicated  earlier,  more  of 
the  retirees  in  the  younger  age  groups  reported  no  physical 
disabilities  than  retirees  in  the  other  age  groups.  In  both 
retirement  income  groups,  retirees  with  no  physical  disabil- 
ities made  the  lowest  net  farm  income  for  the  group  (Table 
45  )•  In  the  case  of  those  in  the  high  retirement  income 
group,  those  with  no  physical  disabilities  had  the  largest 
retirement  income.  In  the  low  income  groups,  those  with  no 
disabilities  had  the  lowest  average  retirement  income.  There 
were  only  five  operators  in  this  group,  however,  and  in  three 
of  the  households  there  was  only  one  in  the  family.  In  each 
case,  operators  with  total  disability  had  lower  net  farm  in- 
comes than  those  with  partial  disability,  but  the  difference 
amounted  to  only  about  |50  on  the  average . 

Pre-Retirement  Occupations 

Over  one-third  of  the  retirees  were  former  farmers 
or  farm  managers.  This  group  was  among  the  lowest  in  amount 
of  annual  retirement  income  in  both  of  the  retirement  income 
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TABLE  45 

RELATION  OF  PHYSICAL  DISABILITIES  TO  NET  FARM  INCOME 
ON  FARMS  WHOSE  OPERATORS  HAD  DIFFERENT  AMOUNTS 
OF  RETIREMENT  INCOME,  101  RETIREMENT  FARMS, 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952* 


Degree  of 

Number 

Retirement 

Net  Farm 

Physical  Disability 

of  Farms 

Income 

Income 

Less  1 

Ihan  $750  Retirement  Income 

None 

5 

$ 346 

$225 

Partial 

33 

412 

372 

Total 

10 

665 

322 

Total  or  average 

41 

* 458 

#346 

Retirement  Income  $750 

or  More 

None 

n 

$2,128 

-$105 

Partial 

35 

1,319 

142 

Total 

7 

1.36? 

69 

Total  or  average 

53 

U.m 

-4” 

oo 

All  Farms 

None 

16 

$1,571 

-$  2 

Partial 

68 

879 

253 

Total 

- v17 

226 

Total  or  average 

ioi 

|l,66i 

^ ....  ■ ' ' ; 

$268 

♦Excludes  three  retirees  whose  retirement  incomes 
were  not  ascertained. 
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groups  (Table  46).  However,  with  the  exception  of  crafts- 
men, foremen  and  kindred  workers  in  the  low  retirement  in- 
come group;  and  professional,  technical  and  kindred  workers 
in  the  high  retirement  income  group,  they  had  the  highest 
average  net  farm  income.  For  all  of  the  retirement  farmers, 
former  farmers  and  farm  managers  averaged  about  #100  more 
net  farm  income  than  the  average  for  all  occupational  group- 
ings. No  doubt,  the  experience  and  "know-how"  gained  over 
the  years  aided  in  their  farming  operation. 

One-fourth  of  the  retirees  were  craftsmen,  foremen, 
and  kindred  workers  before  retirement.  In  this  group,  those 
receiving  less  than  #750  annual  retirement  income  had  an 
average  net  farm  income  of  #476  compared  to  only  #50  for 
those  receiving  #750  or  more  retirement  income.  Other  pre- 
retirement income  groups  showed  similar  variation  when  low 
and  high  retirement  income  groups  were  compared.  However, 
there  was  no  particular  relationship  between  pre-retirement 
occupation  and  amount  of  net  farm  Income. 

Types  of  Retirement  Income 

In  the  group  with  less  than  #750  annual  retirement 
incomes.  State  welfare  recipients  had  next  to  the  largest 
annual  retirement  income  (Table  47).  In  the  high  retirement 
income  group,  they  had  the  lowest  annual  retirement  income. 
However,  State  welfare  recipients  had  the  lowest  average  net 
farm  income  in  the  group  with  low  retirement  income  but  the 
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TABLE  46 


RELATION  OF  PRINCIPAL  RETIREMENT  OCCUPATION  TO  NET  FARM 
INCOME  ON  FARMS  WHOSE  OPERATORS  HAD  DIFFERENT  AMOUNTS  OF 
RETIREMENT  INCOME,  101  RETIREMENT  FARMS, 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952* 


Pre-Retirement  Occupation 


Number  Retire-  Net 
of  raent  Farm 
Farms  Income  Income 


Less  Than  $750  Retirement  Income 
Farmers  and  farm  managers  23  # 

Craftsmen,  foremen  & kindred  workers  7 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors  7 

Private  household  workers  7 

Operative  and  kindred  workers  2 

Professional,  technical  and 

kindred  workers  1 

Laborers  except  farm  and  mine  0 

Other 

Total  or  average  48 ' 


T 


361 

541 

687 

434 

432 

680 

500 


#391 

476 

295 

286 

108 

- 77 

mm 

8< 


458 


1W 


Retirement  Income  #750  or  More 
Farmers  and  farm  managers  I5  #1,174 

Craftsmen,  foremen  & kindred  workers  17  1,926 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors  6 1,379 

Private  household  workers  1 920 

Operative  and  kindred  workers  4 1,169 

Professional,  technical  and 

kindred  workers  1 1,500 

Laborers  except  farm  and  mine  3 907 

other  6 1.78 5 

Total  or  average  53  #1,4^3 


#186 

50 

126 

-125 

132 

306 

139 

-182 


T 


84 


All  Farms 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 
Craftsmen,  foremen  & kindred  workers 
Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 
Private  household  workers 
Operative  and  kindred  workers 
Professional,  technical  and 
kindred  workers 
Laborers  except  farm  and  mine 
Other 

Total  or  average 


38 

# 682 

♦310 

24 

1,522 

174 

13 

1,006 

217 

8 

495 

235 

6 

924 

124 

2 

1,090 

114 

3 

907 

139 

- 7 

- t§01 

-144 

loi 

#1,001 

#208 

♦Excludes  three  retirees  whose  retirement  incomes 
were  not  ascertained. 
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TABLE  47 

RELATION  OF  TYPE  OF  RETIREMENT  INCOME  TO  NET  FARM  INCOME 
ON  FARMS  WHOSE  OPERATORS  HAD  DIFFERENT  AMOUNTS  OF 
RETIREMENT  INCOME,  101  RETIREMENT  FARMS, 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952* 


type  of 

Number 

Retirement 

Net  Fari 

Retirement  Income 

of  Farms 

Income 

Income 

Less  Than  #750  Retirement  Income 

Federal: 

Social  Security 

5 

$ 497 

$ 

564 

Other 

6 

707 

443 

State 

24 

525 

89 

Investments 

5 

440 

341 

Part-time  employment 

2 

172 

442 

Miscellaneous 

1 

100 

205 

None 

5 

- 

J 

.244 

Total  or  average 

4^ 

T 458 

# 

Retirement  Income  4750  or  More 

Federal: 

Social  Security 

12 

#1,061 

# 

90 

Other 

12 

2,540 

27 

State 

16 

1,026 

142 

Inve stments 

6 

1,400 

-39 

Part-time  employment 

4 

1,712 

160 

Miscellaneous 

3 

1,424 

114 

None 

0 

- 

- 

Total  or  average 

~w 

#1,493 

84 

All  Farms 

Federal: 

Social  Security 

17 

# 895 

I 

229 

Other 

IB 

1,929 

166 

State 

40 

725 

110 

Investments 

11 

964 

134 

Part-time  employment 

6 

1,199 

254 

Miscellaneous 

4 

1,093 

137 

None 

5 

• 

1 

,244 

Total  or  average 

101 

#i,6oi 

| 

208 

♦Excludes  three  retirees  whose  retirement  incomes 
were  not  ascertained. 


highest  net  farm  income,  with  the  exception  of  those  receiv- 
ing part-time  employment,  in  the  high  retirement  income  group 
Those  in  the  high  retirement  income  group  averaged  $53  more 
net  farm  income  than  those  in  the  low  retirement  income  group 
State  welfare  recipients  often  limited  their  farming  activi- 
ties because  of  restriction  placed  on  them  by  State  agencies. 

By  and  large  the  source  of  the  retirement  income  had 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  amount  of  the  net  farm  income. 

As  indicated  previously,  the  amount  of  the  annual  retirement 
income  was  directly  related  to  net  farm  income.  Those  who 
reported  the  largest  retirement  incomes  usually  had  the 
lowest  net  farm  incomes  when  measured  in  dollars  only.  This 
group,  no  doubt,  derived  a great  deal  of  satisfaction  from 
subjective  values  associated  with  rural  living. 


CASE  STUDIES  OF  SELECTED  RETIREES 


The  magnitude  of  the  problems  of  retired  people  is 
often  thought  of  in  terms  of  statistics  for  the  group.  How- 
ever, for  a better  understanding  of  their  difficulties,  it 
is  essential  to  consider  retired  people  as  human  beings  with 
needs  and  desires.  Case  studies  give  the  research  worker 
access  to  the  inner  life  of  the  persons  studied  and  to  the 
subjective  aspects  of  their  problems.  In  dealing  with  the 
adjustments  of  older  people  it  is  particularly  important 
that  their  needs  be  viewed  through  their  own  eyes. 

Five  cases  were  selected  to  Illustrate  different 
problems  and  circumstances  common  to  retirement  farmers. 

Cases  A to  D,  which  are  more  typical  of  the  average  retire- 
ment farmer,  show  how  retirees  faced  their  various  problems 
with  limited  income  and  capital  resources.  Case  F illustrates 
what  was  done  when  capital  was  available  for  expansion  of  the 
farm  operation.  Case  F was  not  included  in  the  summary  of 
all  retirement  farmers  for  it  was  not  typical  of  the  average 
situation.  It  is  presented  here  to  show  what  can  be  accom- 
plished for  a very  select  group  of  retirees. 
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Case  A 

Mr.  Baker  is  65  years  of  age  and  is  totally  disabled.1 
His  wife  is  $3  years  old.  They  came  to  Florida  in  1926  from 
New  York  State  where  Mr.  Baker  was  a prosperous  building  con- 
tractor. They  planned  to  retire  and  take  it  easy  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  After  moving  to  Florida  they  invested  all 
of  their  money  in  Tampa  real  estate  only  to  go  bankrupt  in 
the  collapse  of  the  1929  boom.  They  immediately  obtained 
employment,  she  as  a nurse  and  he  as  an  attendant  in  a 
used-car  lot.  Six  months  later  they  used  their  small  sav- 
ings to  make  a down  payment  on  a 20-acre  farm,  securing  a 
Federal  mortgage  for  the  balance.  Moving  to  the  farm,  Mrs. 
Baker  continued  as  a practical  nurse  and  Mr.  Baker  farmed, 
paying  #1.00  to  #1.50  for  new-born  calves  which  he  hand- fed 
from  a bottle.  Later  they  sold  milk  and  butter  for  income 
to  meet  the  payments  on  their  farm. 

When  interviewed  in  1952,  the  Bakers  had  fully  paid 
for  their  farm  and  had  saved  a little  cash  in  addition. 

Their  daughter  and  son-in-law,  who  operated  a local  florist 
shop,  lived  with  them  and  paid  #500  annual  rental  for  the 
use  of  a part  of  the  house  (Table  46).  They  also  had  a son 
and  two  grandchildren  who  lived  in  New  York.  They  looked 
forward  eagerly  to  the  annual  visits  from  the  grandchildren. 

1A11  names  used  in  these  case  studies  are  fictitious. 
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TABLE  48 

CASE  A:  FARM  CAPITAL,  RECEIPTS,  EXPENSES,  TOTAL  INCOME,  AND 

FAMILY  LIVING  BUDGET  FOR  12  MONTHS  PRIOR  TO  INTERVIEW 


Land  Area 

: 

5 

Capital  Investment 

Item 

Acres  : 

Item 

Amount 

Citrus 

6 

acres:  Land  & buildings 

#7,000 

Garden  & homestead 

1 

acre  : Farm  equipment 

53 

Idle  land 

13 

acres:  Livestock 

203 

Total 

20 

acres: 

Total 

*7,256 

Summary  of  Farm  Receipts  and  Farm  Expenses 


Farm  Receipts 

: 

• 

- - - 

Farm  Expenses 

Item 

Amount: 

Item 

Amount 

Citrus 

#206  : 

Dairy  feed 

#120 

Garden  (home  use) 

20  : 

Fertilizer  & disking 

105 

Fruit  ( home  use ) 

50  : 

Pruning 

75 

Dairy  products  (home  use)  lj>0  : 

Seeds 

1 

Total 

#426  : 

Total 

#301 

Summary  of  Total  Income  and  of  Family  Living  Budget 


Total  Income 

• 

• 

f 

- - - • - 

Family  Living  Budget 

Item 

Amount: 

Item 

Amount 

Net  farm  income 

#125  : 

Food 

#550 

Old  Age  Assistance 

228  : 

Clothing 

25 

Rent 

500  : 

Medical  expenses 

80 

: 

Utilities 

70 

• 

• 

Church 

25 

: 

Miscellaneous 

64 

: 

: 

Total 

#814 

• Amount  available 
; for  savings,  etc.  #39 


#853  ! Total  #853 

♦ ______  


Total 
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Mrs.  Baker  remarked  that  she  doubted  if  she  would  have  the 
courage  to  start  over  once  more  if  they  were  to  go  bankrupt 
again  at  their  ages. 

In  1952  Mrs.  Baker  canned  around  150  quarts  of  sur- 
plus vegetables  given  by  local  farmers  who  could  not  market 
them.  Their  1951-52  family  garden  consisted  of  only  two 
short  rows  each  of  beans,  peas,  squash,  and  greens,  which 
was  all  they  were  physically  able  to  tend.  However,  in 
their  earlier  years  they  always  planted  a large  family  gar- 
den, raising  almost  all  of  the  different  vegetables  grown  in 
the  area.  They  also  planted  a six-acre  citrus  grove  which 
they  had  hoped  ”would  take  care  of  them  in  old  age**. 

The  Bakers  were  not  able  to  care  properly  for  their 
grove,  as  they  lacked  operating  capital.  Because  of  poor 
quality  of  the  fruit,  buyers  were  not  interested  in  buying 
it.  During  the  schedule  year  they  received  only  75  cents 
for  a field  box  of  oranges.  The  highest  offer  they  had  for 
grapefruit  was  15  cents  a field  box,  so  instead  of  selling, 
they  used  it  as  cow  feed. 

Two  cows  supplied  the  Bakers  with  ample  milk  for 
drinking,  butter,  and  cheese.  In  1953  they  planned  to  limit 
their  farming  to  only  one  cow,  and  a few  short  rows  of  vege- 
tables, because  of  the  burden  of  age  and  physical  disabilities. 
They  seriously  doubted  that  they  would  be  able  to  take  care 
of  a cow  for  many  more  years. 
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Church  served  as  their  main  social  activity  and  they 
always  attended  when  health  permitted  and  transportation  was 
available.  Since  their  old  radio  was  worn  out,  Mr.  Baker 
said  he  planned  to  buy  a small  radio  with  part  of  his  meager 
savings.  He  and  his  wife  would  then  be  able  to  hear  church 
programs  at  home  and  would  not  need  to  depend  upon  friends 
or  relatives  to  take  them  to  church. 

Conclusions . — The  Bakers  made  a come  back  on  a small 
retirement  farm  after  losing  all  of  their  investments  in  the 
building  boom.  This  loss  was  quite  a severe  blow  to  them 
after  earning  $6,000  yearly  before  retirement. 

It  would  have  been  wise  for  Mr.  Baker  to  have  con- 
tracted for  grove  care,  in  order  to  have  protected  his  in- 
vestment and  increased  his  farm  income.  For  example,  Mr. 
Abel  in  Case  F,  who  took  care  of  his  grove,  grossed  over 
$300  per  acre  on  his  citrus,  whereas  Mr.  Baker  realized 
only  $24  per  acre  because  of  the  run-down  condition  of  his 
grove.  However,  at  the  time  visited,  there  was  little  the 
Bakers  could  do  to  increase  their  net  worth  because  of  their 
age  and  poor  health.  Had  they  taken  care  of  their  citrus 
during  recent  years  and  joined  a citrus  cooperative,  their 
grove  might  have  been  able  to  maintain  them. 

The  Bakers  enjoyed  listening  to  the  radio  and  visit- 
ing neighbors  and  friends  when  they  were  able.  When  they 
were  busy  making  a living,  they  had  less  time  to  engage  in 
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such  activities.  When  retired  people  reach  the  point  that 
their  ways  and  means  of  earning  money  are  extremely  limited, 
subjective  values  and  activities  assume  increasing  importance. 

Mr.  Baker  should  try  to  utilize  his  13  acres  of  idle 
land  through  renting  to  others  for  farming  or  even  consider 
subdividing  it  into  lots,  since  he  lives  in  a fast  growing 
community  near  a modern  highway. 

Case  B 

Mi*.  Cole  is  a bachelor  and  is  61  years  old.  He  came 
to  Florida  from  New  Jersey  in  1949  to  retire.  He  sacrificed 
his  #6,000  annual  income  as  a shipyard  foreman  on  the  chance 
he  would  regain  his  health  in  Florida.  Mr.  Cole  had  vaca- 
tioned several  times  in  the  State.  He  reasoned  that  if  he 
could  be  out  in  the  Florida  sunshine  and  fresh  air  every  day 
his  sinusitis  infection  and  hypertension  condition  might 
clear  up.  With  that  in  mind,  he  bought  5 acres  of  swampy 
land  covered  with  saw  grass  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

A bungalow  and  three  small  orange  trees  were  acquired  with 
the  land.  When  interviewed  in  1952,  Mr.  Cole  had  regained 
his  health.  He  attributed  this  to  living  in  the  sunshine  in 
the  open  country  and  the  hard  manual  labor  needed  to  clear 
his  land  and  dig  canals  to  drain  it.  He  declared  it  was  a 
challenge  for  him  to  clear  the  land.  With  the  help  of  his 
hand  shovel,  tractor,  and  homemade  trailer,  he  cleared  one 
acre  of  land  the  first  year.  He  said  he  planned  to  clear 
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one  acre  every  year  until  the  job  was  done. 

During  his  first  year  in  Florida,  Mr.  Cole  planted  a 
family  garden,  several  avocado,  mango,  and  citrus  trees,  and 
bought  50  old  hens.  In  general,  he  had  good  luck  but  lost 
his  Irish  potato  crop  because  he  planted  the  seed  too  deep. 

His  hens  provided  him  with  eggs  for  home  use  but  he  had  dif- 
ficulty in  marketing  locally  his  small  surplus  egg  production. 

The  second  year,  Mr.  Cole  bought  200  additional 
chickens.  He  hoped  that  with  increased  volume,  he  would  have 
enough  eggs  to  repay  the  necessary  marketing  and  production 
expenses.  However,  he  stated  that  feed  costs  exceeded  the 
money  received  from  eggs,  so  he  decided  to  discontinue  the 
chicken  business*  Mr.  Cole  also  planted  watermelons  on  the 
land  he  cleared  the  previous  year.  He  was  pleased  with  the 
production  but  was  unable  to  market  the  melons.  He  stated, 
because  of  his  recent  experiences  with  melons  and  poultry, 
he  did  not  plan  to  expand  his  farming  practices  beyond  a 
year-round  garden  for  his  own  use  and  the  care  of  his  fruit 
trees. 

Mr.  Cole’s  success  in  farming  his  land  during  the 
1951-52  season  is  shown  in  Table  49.  He  stated  that  carrots, 
okra,  and  greens  (spinach,  turnips,  and  lettuce)  are  the 
vegetable  crops  which  gave  maximum  production  with  minimum 
expenditure  of  labor.  He  grows  his  plants  from  seed  and  gets 
chicken  manure  in  exchange  for  cleaning  out  a neighbor’s 
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TABLE  49 


CASE  B:  FARM  CAPITAL,  RECEIPTS,  EXPENSES,  TOTAL  INCOME,  AND 

FAMILY  LIVING  BUDGET  FOR  12  MONTHS  PRIOR  TO  INTERVIEW 


Land  Area 

• 

• 

? 

Capital  Investment 

Item 

Acres 

• 

• 

Item 

Amount 

Uncleared  land 

3 

acres 

: Land  & buildings 

$4,000 

Cleared  land 

1 

acre 

: Tractor  & equipment 

1,500 

Garden 

A 

acre 

S Farm  machinery 

200 

Homestead  & fruit  trees 

I 

acre 

: 

Total 

5 

acres: 

Total 

$5,700 

Summary  of  Farm  Receipts  and  Farm  Expenses 


Farm  Receipts 

• 

• 

9 m 

Farm  Expenses 

Item 

Amount 

: 

Item 

Amount 

Broilers 

$200 

: Poultry  feed 

$250 

Garden  (home  use) 

150 

: Tractor  fuel 

50 

Fruit  (home  use) 

50 

: Fertilizer 

20 

Poultry  (home  use) 

20 

: Insecticides  & seeds 

21 

Total 

$420 

• 

• 

Total 

$341 

Summary  of  Total  Income  and  of  Family  Living  Budget 


Total  Income 

: 

: 

Family  Living  Budget 

Item 

Amount: 

Item  Amount 

Net  farm  income 

$ 79 

: Food 

$485 

Returns  from  investments 

800 

: Clothing 

15 

: Utilities 

43 

: Recreation 

50 

: Herbs  & vitamins 

50 

: Car  upkeep  & insurance 

70 

: Miscellaneous 

30 

: 

Total 

$743 

: Amount  available 

: 

for  savings,  etc. 

#136 

Total 

$379 

• 

• 

Total 

$879 
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poultry  house.  He  prepares  compost  piles  for  garden  use  and 
believes  other  retirees  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
value  of  compost  for  adding  humus  to  soils.  Mr.  Cole  also 
suggested  that  other  retirement  farmers  should  familiarize 
themselves  with  weather  conditions  and  differences  in  climate, 
and  use  the  advice  of  successful  local  farmers  regarding 
their  cultural  and  fertility  practices. 

Mr.  Cole  stated  he  did  all  of  his  own  work  and  labor 
was  "just  exercise"  to  him.  He  was  clearing  the  remainder 
of  his  land  when  interviewed,  and  planned  to  subdivide  it 
and  sell  lots.  He  was  also  digging  a canal  by  hand,  in  order 
that  boats  with  outboard  motors  could  reach  the  Gulf  from  his 
farm.  He  eventually  plans  to  operate  a small  fishing  camp. 

Since  retirement.  Cole  has  limited  his  activities  to 
the  church.  He  visits  various  churches  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  sings  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  a member. 

In  Mr.  Cole’s  estimation,  he  was  compensated  for  his 
small  farm  income  by  improvement  in  health.  He  believed 
overeating  and  not  eating  the  right  kinds  of  foods  cause 
more  deaths  than  starvation  in  this  country.  He  strongly 
advocated  farming  as  the  best  preventive  medicine  one  can  use. 

Conclusions. --Mr,  Cole  attributed  his  remarkable  im- 
provement in  health  to  retirement  farming  and  Florida’s 
salubrious  climate.  He  planned  to  supplement  his  #600  annual 
income,  received  from  interest  on  savings,  by  raising 
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poultry.  He  stated  he  gave  up  raising  poultry  because  of 
high  costs  and  poor  marketing  facilities.  One  alternative 
marketing  opportunity  that  could  have  been  followed,  however, 
would  have  been  to  sell  fresh  eggs  from  a roadside  market  on 
the  heavily  traveled  highway  in  front  of  the  house.  Not 
only  has  this  method  of  marketing  served  as  a valuable  out- 
let for  other  retired  people,  but  it  has  also  furnished  op- 
portunities to  market  their  other  farm  produce.  Another 
alternative  for  marketing  eggs  would  have  been  to  try  to 
build  up  a customer  trade  in  St.  Petersburg.  Since  Mr.  Cole 
uses  his  car  at  least  once  a week  to  visit  friends  in  this 
city,  it  seems  likely  he  could  have  worked  up  a premium 
market  for  his  fresh  produce. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  retired  people, 
when  asked  if  he  farmed  to  make  money,  he  said,  BNo".  He 
stated  one  of  his  reasons  for  retiring  was  to  take  life 
easy  and  do  the  things  he  wanted  to  do.  He  said  he  enjoyed 
living  more  now  than  ever  before.  Even  though  he  had  far 
less  money  to  spend  than  before  retirement.  Cole  said  the 
satisfaction  received  from  fishing,  looking  at  television, 
and  farming  for  fun,  were  the  greatest  he  had  ever  experi- 
enced. 

* . V ’ • • 

Case  C 

Having  been  raised  on  farms  in  Georgia  provided  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dell  with  first-hand  farm  experiences.  When  first 
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married,  Mr . Dell  took  a job  as  a street  car  conductor  for 
the  City  of  St.  Petersburg.  At  retirement  time  he  was  a 
foreman  in  the  trolley  repair  shop.  He  had  always  wanted  to 
get  out  in  the  country  and  farm.  In  1949  when  Mr.  Dell  re- 
tired because  of  occupational  illness,  his  long  delayed  am- 
bition was  realized. 

The  first  year  after  retirement  the  Dells  planted  a 
family  garden  for  home  use  and  a quarter-acre  of  peanuts  for 
marketing.  Their  garden  provided  them  with  ample  fresh 
vegetables  and  Mrs.  Dell  put  around  150  quarts  in  their  deep 
freeze.  Mr.  Dell  harvested  and  sold  eight  hampers  of  peanuts 
at  #6.00  per  hamper  to  local  stores. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Dell’s  health  was  so  poor  he  was 
unable  to  push  a hand  plow  to  put  out  crops  and  labor  was 
too  costly  to  hire.  He  stated  that  livestock  was  the  alter- 
native to  growing  crops  because  much  less  labor  was  involved. 
Consequently  he  bought  a calf  and  planted  half  an  acre  of 
pangola  grass  for  pasture.  The  third  year  he  increased  his 
livestock  to  one  cow,  two  calves,  and  three  pigs.  Dell  stated 
that  he  believed  calves  and  grass  were  a good  combination  for 
old  people. 

Early  in  1952,  Mr.  Dell  placed  a veal  in  the  deep 
freeze.  He  planned  to  continue  planting  a garden  and  his 
wife  expected  to  place  150  quarts  of  produce  in  their  deep 
freeze  during  the  1952-53  season.  For  the  most  part  she 
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froze  strawberries,  beans,  and  black-eyed  peas.  They  also 
churned  their  butter,  and  expected  to  butcher  one  or  two 
young  hogs  and  a yearling  during  the  1952-53  crop  year. 

The  biggest  problem  in  farming,  Dell  reported,  was 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  State  against  those  receiving 
Old  Age  Assistance  benefits.  For  example,  he  had  14  hens, 
which  were  two  more  than  the  case  worker  wanted  to  allow. 

Dell  stated  that  the  case  worker  said  she  would  have  to  take 
$1.10  per  month  from  his  check  because  of  the  extra  eggs 
which  two  hens  ought  to  contribute  to  his  welfare.  Following 
his  vigorous  protests  the  case  worker  relented.  However,  she 
did  deduct  $1.20  per  month  for  the  value  of  the  veal  which  he 
had  grown  and  placed  in  the  deep  freeze.  Mr.  Dell  remarked 
he  was  glad  the  case  worker  called  at  the  noon  hour,  for 
during  the  noonday  heat  his  three  pigs  were  sleeping  in  the 
far  corner  of  his  pasture.  "Otherwise",  he  remarked  with  a 
wry  smile,  "she  would  have  deducted  another  $1.20  per  month 
for  the  meat  I might  eventually  have".  Mr.  Dell  said  he 
decided  to  sell  all  but  six  of  his  hens.  He  hoped  to  feed 
this  number  from  table  scraps,  which  should  support  them 
with  the  feed  they  could  forage  by  running  in  the  open. 

The  Dells*  1952  farming  record  appears  in  Table  50. 
The  couple  claimed  they  got  the  largest  returns  from  peas 
and  turnips  for  labor  expended,  and  the  largest  returns  from 
greens  for  the  money  expended.  They  grew  their  own  plants 
from  seeds  because  it  cost  less.  They  believed  that  home 
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TABLE  50 


CASE  CS  FARM  CAPITAL,  RECEIPTS,  EXPENSES,  TOTAL  INCOME,  AND 
FAMILY  LIVING  BUDGET  FOR  12  MONTHS  PRIOR  TO  INTERVIEW 


Land  Area 

: 

• 

• 

Capital  Investment 

Item 

Acres 

: 

Item 

Amount 

Pasture 

1 

acre 

: Land  k buildings 

$5,000 

Garden  & homestead 

i 

acre 

: Livestock 

351 

: Hand  tools 

23 

Total 

ii 

acres 

: 

Total 

15,374 

Summary  of  Farm  Receipts 

and  Farm  Expenses 

Farm  Receipts 

• 

• 

: 

Farm  Expenses 

Item 

Amount: 

Item 

Amount 

Milk 

$ 12 

: Livestock  (purchased) 

♦190 

Garden  (home  use) 

50 

S Feed 

75 

Eggs,  milk.  k 

: Break  ground 

5 

butter  (home  use) 

75 

: Seeds  k plants 

2 

Veal  (home  use) 

45 

: 

Total 

$162 

: 

: 

Total 

$272 

Summary  of  Total  Income  and  of  Family  Living  Budget 


Total  Income 

: 

: 

Family  Living  Budget 

Item 

Amount 

j • 

Item 

Amount 

Net  farm  income 

I -90 

: 

Food 

$ 500 

Municipal  pension 

520 

: 

Clothing 

50 

Old  Age  Assistance 

452 

: 

Utilities 

50 

: 

Church 

25 

: 

Automobile 

45 

: 

Miscellaneous 

60 

: 

: 

Total 

$ 730 

: 

Amount  available 

: 

for  savings,  etc. 

$ 152 

Total 

$ 662 

: 

: 

Total 

$ 662 
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grown  plants  were  more  healthy  than  commercial  plants.  They 
could  also  transplant  home  grown  plants  at  their  convenience. 
They  obtained  garbage  from  a local  inn  free  of  charge,  which 
was  fed  to  hogs.  Extra  produce  sold  was  marketed  through 
friends  and  neighbors,  for  if  direct  sales  were  made,  Mr. 

Dell  believed  it  might  cause  him  to  lose  part  of  his  Old  Age 
Assistance.  He  said  he  was  satisfied  with  this  marketing 
procedure. 

According  to  the  Dells,  the  main  advantage  of  locat- 
ing on  a small  farm  in  retirement  was  improvement  in  health 
from  outdoor  living.  The  main  disadvantage  was  not  being 
able  to  go  to  see  their  two  children  and  eight  grandchil- 
dren who  live  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  Pensacola,  Florida. 
Their  livestock  and  lack  of  finances  kept  them  at  home. 

They  also  wished  they  lived  within  walking  distance  of  the 
church,  since  Mr.  Dell  could  not  see  to  drive  at  night. 

Conclusions . — The  cow,  pigs,  chickens,  and  garden 
the  Dells  had  on  their  farm  supplied  them  with  most  of  the 
food  they  used.  It  is  legally  impossible  for  them  to  expand 
their  livestock  operation  without  receiving  a cut  in  their 
Old  Age  Assistance.  The  #520  municipal  pension  is  not 
enough  to  maintain  them.  Restrictions  on  livestock  produc- 
tion for  home  use  not  only  destroy  the  incentive  to  expand 
farming  operations  but  also  make  it  virtually  impossible 
for  any  Old  Age  Assistance  beneficiary  to  make  a comeback, 
and  thus  relieve  society  of  the  burden  of  supporting  him. 
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The  poor  health  and  advanced  age  of  this  couple  made  the  risk 
too  great  for  them  to  free  themselves  of  Old  Age  Assistance 
and  try  to  make  their  own  way  through  farming  with  the  aid 
of  their  small  municipal  pension. 

If  the  Dells  planted  a few  citrus  trees  now,  they 
might  still  look  forward  to  having  fresh  fruit  in  the  near 
future  for  much  of  the  year. 

Case  D 

When  interviewed,  Mr.  Eno  was  71  years  old  and  his 
wife  65.  He  lost  his  money,  costume  jewelry  business,  and 
finally  even  his  home  and  his  car  in  the  depression.  Mr. 

Eno  said  these  financial  reversals  killed  his  first  wife. 
Doing  odd  jobs,  he  accumulated  a little  money,  bought  a 
small  gas  station  and  operated  it  for  several  years.  The 
reports  of  returning  tourists  from  Florida  excited  his  fancy. 
He  became  tired  of  the  cold  and  snow,  and  having  remarried 
in  the  interim  he  proposed  to  his  wife  that  they  sell  out, 
buy  a trailer,  and  go  to  Florida.  They  came  to  Florida  in 
1936  from  Pennsylvania. 

For  a while  the  Enos  visited  haphazardly  around  the 
State.  They  finally  decided  that  wherever  they  were  when 
their  money  was  nearly  gone  would  be  their  home.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  Tampa  area,  where  they  bought  four  acres  of 
land.  After  paying  for  the  land  and  the  costs  of  transfer 
they  had  $360  left.  For  a while  they  lived  in  their  trailer. 
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finally  building  a small  home  as  they  accumulated  money  to 
buy  materials. 

During  the  first  year  of  their  farm  ownership,  the 
Enos  planted  a quarter-acre  of  garden  and  15  citrus  trees. 
They  also  raised  300  hens  and  25  rabbits.  Mrs.  Eno  canned 
around  300  quarts  of  produce  from  their  garden.  In  addition, 
they  sold  garden  produce  to  neighbors.  Their  lack  of  success 
with  flowers,  a hobby  of  Mr.  Eno  when  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
disconcerting  during  the  first  year  because  of  unfamiliarity 
with  Florida  conditions.  The  flowers  failed  to  come  up  be- 
cause they  planted  the  bulbs  too  deep.  However,  they  had 
good  luck  with  poultry  but,  because  customers  hesitated  to 
buy  rabbits  for  food,  they  sold  them  the  following  year. 

The  Enos  kept  about  450  laying  hens  each  year  until 
1952  and  stated  they  cleared  about  a dollar  a bird  per  year. 
The  garden  continued  to  be  the  mainstay  for  home-use  items. 
Annually  they  planted  cucumbers,  beets,  okra,  greens,  carrots, 
berries,  and  black-eyed  peas.  This  provided  them  with  ample 
vegetables  for  table  use  and  for  canning.  In  addition, 
during  the  15  years  of  residence  in  Florida,  Mr.  Eno  planted 
flowers  each  year,  both  as  a hobby  and  as  a minor  source  of 
revenue.  His  principal  customers  were  friends  and  neighbors. 
Through  such  efforts  they  succeeded  in  supporting  themselves. 

Last  year  the  Enos  had  to  sell  their  hens  to  help 
pay  doctor  bills.  They  also  became  State  Welfare  Old  Age 


Assistance  beneficiaries.  In  1952  they  kept  only  12  chickens 
because  of  Old  Age  Assistance  restrictions.  Their  1952  farm 
record  appears  in  Table  51.  They  planned  to  grow  shasta 
daisies,  delphinium,  velvet  flowers,  and  chrysanthemums  for 
which  the  demand  was  strong  throughout  1951-52.  By  devoting 
most  of  the  time  he  was  able  to  work  to  his  flowers  and  tak- 
ing better  care  of  them,  Mr.  Eno  hoped  he  could  raise  some 
additional  revenue  to  supplement  the  small  Old  Age  Assistance 
benefits.  He  remarked  that  he  was  glad  he  planted  15  citrus 
trees  right  after  he  bought  his  land  as  they  have  been  sup- 
plying them  with  fresh  fruit  for  some  years. 

The  Enos  have  their  home  equipped  with  modern  conven- 
iences except  for  a bathroom.  Mr.  Eno  was  given  a second- 
hand tub  and  fixtures  which  he  planned  to  install  himself. 

In  1951,  he  built  an  extra  room  on  his  home  with  his  own 
labor.  An  uncle,  who  usually  winters  in  St.  Petersburg, 
advanced  the  money  needed  for  building  materials  and  in  re- 
turn will  be  permitted  to  use  the  room  without  charge  when 
he  stays  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Eno  stated  his  biggest  problem  was  winter  freezes 
In  December,  1952,  he  lost  several  rows  of  young  flowers  due 
to  frost.  In  order  to  overcome  this  problem,  he  bought  old 
smudge  pots  and  repaired  them  to  use  in  his  garden.  He  also 
collected  old  crankcase  oil  so  he  would  have  fuel  to  fire 
his  pots.  The  greatest  returns  for  labor  expended  were  from 
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TABLE  51 


CASE  DJ  FARM  CAPITAL,  RECEIPTS,  EXPENSES,  TOTAL  INCOME  AND 
FAMILY  LIVING  BUDGET  FOR  12  MONTHS  PRIOR  TO  INTERVIEW 


Land  Area 

• 

• 

• 



Capital  Investment 

Item 

Acres 

• 

• 

Item 

Amount 

Flowers 

1 acre 

: Land  & buildings 

#3,500 

Garden  & homestead 

1 acre 

: Livestock 

25 

Idle  land 

2 acres 

: Hand  tools 

15 

Total 

4 acres 

• 

i 

Total 

#3,54-0 

Summary  of  Farm  Receipts  and  Farm  Expenses 


Farm  Receipts 

: 

: 

Farm  Expenses 

Item 

Amount 

: 

Item 

Amount 

Flowers 

#200 

S Chicken  feed 

# 45 

Garden  (home  use) 

25 

: Fertilizer 

55 

Eggs  (home  use) 

31 

: Flower  bulbs 

50 

Citrus  (home  use) 

10 

: Tools,  fuel  & 

f 

i 

baby  chicks 

19 

Total 

#266 

• 

• 

Total 

#169 

Summary  of  Total  Income  and  of  Family  Living  Budget 


Total  Income 

• 

• 

• 

Family  Living  Budget 

Item 

Amount : 

Item 

Amount 

Net  farm  income 

* 97 

: Food 

#610 

Old  Age  Assistance 

980 

: Medical  expense 

400 

Shell  pins  (hand  made) 

75 

: Automobile 

50 

: Utilities 

45 

: Clothing 

25 

: Miscellaneous 

21 

• 

• 

Total 

#1,151 

: Amount  available 

: 

for  savings,  etc. 

# 1 

Total 

#1,152 

• 

• 

Total 

#1,152 
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lettuce,  cabbage,  beets,  and  onions.  With  his  flowers  he  re- 
ceived the  largest  returns  from  roses  for  the  least  amount 
of  labor.  He  grew  his  own  plants  from  seeds  to  reduce  the 
hazards  of  disease,  since  purchased  plants  were  frequently 
diseased.  Mr.  Eno  was  not  satisfied  with  his  marketing  out- 
lets. He  felt  neighbors  and  friends  bought  flowers  from  him 
just  to  help  out,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  wanted 
them. 

Conclusions . —It  seems  advisable  for  the  Enos  to  con- 
centrate on  their  flowers  and  family  garden.  By  contacting 
florists  in  their  area  to  find  out  the  kinds  of  flowers  they 
might  buy,  they  should  be  able  to  assist  themselves  up  to 
the  full  limits  permitted  without  Old  Age  Assistance  penalty. 

Case  F 

Mr.  Abel  was  68  years  old  and  his  wife  was  65.  He 
had  an  eighth  grade  education  and  his  wife  was  a high  school 
graduate.  Mr.  Abel  inherited  a 28-acre  farm  from  his  mother 
in  1941*  At  that  time  he  was  living  in  Wyoming  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a supply  clerk  at  #1,800  a year  by  a dealer  in 
farm  machinery  and  equipment.  He  moved  his  family  to  the 
farm  in  Florida  as  soon  as  he  received  legal  confirmation  of 
his  inheritance.  Mrs.  Abel’s  90  year-old  father  lived  with 
them  and  did  many  of  the  farm  chores.  A daughter  lived 
with  her  husband  and  children  only  four  miles  away.  They 
visited  her  parents  quite  frequently. 
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During  the  first  year  of  farming  in  1942,  the  Abels 
had  12  hens,  a small  garden  containing  only  corn  and  beets, 
and  10  acres  of  bearing  citrus  trees.  This  business  was  too 
small  to  provide  ample  income  for  their  needs  or  for  their 
eventual  retirement.  Therefore,  they  pur chased  12  additional 
acres  of  bearing  citrus  and  planted  9 acres  more  in  young 
trees  which  were  almost  old  enough  to  produce  profitably  in 
1952.  After  several  years  they  increased  the  size  of  their 
laying  flock  to  600  hens.  They  also  added  a cow,  expanded 
the  size  of  their  garden  to  one  acre  and  planted  three  pecan 
trees  which  were  supplying  the  family  with  nuts. 

Mr.  Abel  said  they  produced  12  different  kinds  of 
vegetables  in  their  garden  during  the  year  with  at  least  one 
vegetable  being  ready  to  harvest  at  all  times.  In  1952, 
their  garden  production  consisted  of  greens,  corn,  beets, 
cucumbers,  beans,  peas,  and  tomatoes.  They  canned  about  25 
quarts  each  of  corn,  beets,  and  cucumbers;  20  of  chili  sauce; 
40  each  of  beans  and  peas,  and  50  of  tomatoes.  The  total 
farm  and  home  investment,  farm  receipts  and  expenses,  and 
family  living  budget  for  the  Abels  are  given  in  Table  52. 

The  value  of  the  products  they  produced  for  home  use  was 
estimated  at  local  retail  prices.  Mrs.  Abel  said  she  pre- 
ferred canning  to  deep  freezing  because  she  feared  she  would 
lose  her  products  if  there  were  a two  or  three  day  interrup- 
tion in  electric  service  due  to  a hurricane  in  the  Tampa  area. 
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TABLE  52 


CASE  FS  FARM  CAPITAL,  RECEIPTS,  EXPENSES,  TOTAL  INCOME  AND 
FAMILY  LIVING  BUDGET  FOR  12  MONTHS  PRIOR  TO  INTERVIEW 


Land  Area 

: 

• 

Capital  Investment 

Item 

Acres 

: 

Item 

Amount 

Citrus 

31  acres 

: Land  & buildings 

$20,000 

Pasture 

6 acres 

: Tractor  & equipment  623 

Garden 

& homestead 

1 acre 

S Livestock 

330 

Total 

40  acres 

• 

• 

Total 

$20,953 

Summary  of  Farm  Receipts 

and  Farm  Expenses 

Farm  Receipts 

• 

• 

: 

Farm  Expenses 

Item 

Amount 

• 

• 

Item 

Amount 

Citrus 

$6,557 

• 

• 

Feed 

$ 969 

PMA  payments 

41 

• 

• 

Fertilizer 

1,143 

Eggs 

1,074 

t 

Labor 

1,079 

Broilers 

126 

• 

• 

Equipment 

300 

Yearling  calf 

175 

s 

Depreciation,  etc. 

1.436 

Milk  & butter 

230 

: 

Total 

$4,927 

Home  use 

290 

: 

Net  farm  income 

3,566 

Total 

#6,493 

• 

• 

Total 

$6,493 

Summary  of  Total  Income  and  of  Family  Living  Budget 


Item 

Amount 

: 

0 

Item 

Amount 

Net  farm  income 

$3,566" 

: Food 

$ 950 

Social  Security 

635 

: Clothing 

120 

: Medical  expenses 

1,410 

: Utilities 

44 

: Church 

303 

: Automobile 

221 

S Miscellaneous 

110 

• 

• 

Total 

$3,156 

: Amount  available 

t 

• 

for  savings,  etc. 

*1,043 

Total 

$4,201 

• 

• 

Total 

$4,201 
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Mr.  Abel  stated  the  family  cow  produced  ample  milk 
and  butter  in  1952  for  home  use,  and  a considerable  amount 
for  sale  to  regular  customers  in  the  neighborhood.  Eggs  were 
also  sold  to  neighborhood  customers.  The  Abels  planned  to 
continue  the  sale  of  milk  and  butter  from  their  cow.  They 
had  reduced  their  laying  flock  from  600  to  100  birds  because 
they  felt  with  advancing  age  the  larger  number  required  too 
much  of  their  limited  energy.  Each  year  the  cow»s  calf  was 
kept  for  about  a year  before  it  was  sold  for  butchering. 

The  Abels  did  all  of  the  farm  work  except  spraying 
the  grove.  Mr.  Abel  believed  he  would  be  able  to  continue 
the  farm  work  for  at  least  ten  more  years.  In  1952  he  had  a 
medium  sized  tractor,  bush  disk,  and  mower  for  field  work, 
and  a fair  supply  of  hand  tools.  He  used  two  gasoline 
engines  which  operated  two  pumps  for  the  irrigation  of  his 
grove  and  garden.  He  had  no  improved  pasture  for  his  live- 
stock and  maintained  his  cow  through  dry  lot  feeding,  buying 
all  feed  required  both  for  the  cow  and  the  poultry. 

Conclusions. — The  history  of  this  1952  retirement 
farm  operation  shows  a retiree  can  produce  garden,  citrus, 
and  dairy  products  profitably.  At  the  same  time  he  can 
have  fresh  vegetables  every  season  of  the  year.  In  this 
instance,  one  acre  of  garden  and  200  quarts  of  canned  vege- 
tables, along  with  fresh  fruits,  provided  the  family  a large 
part  of  their  family  living.  When  the  family  started  farm- 
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ing,  10  acres  of  citrus,  a tiny  garden,  and  12  hens  were  not 
enough  for  an  adequate  living.  However,  as  a result  of  plan- 
ning ahead  for  retirement,  the  Abels*  net  farm  income 
amounted  to  $3,566  in  1952.  Hospital  and  medical  expenses 
required  $1,410  of  this. 

The  regular  care  of  feeding,  watering,  and  gathering 
eggs  from  600  hens  proved  to  be  too  arduous  a task,  so  the 
Abels  reduced  the  size  of  their  flock  although  egg  production 
was  profitable.  By  using  recommended  fertility  and  cultural 
garden  practices,  this  family  should  be  able  to  grow  the 
same  amount  of  garden  produce  on  one-fourth  an  acre  irri- 
gated as  they  raised  on  one  acre  in  1952.  This  would  release 
three-fourths  acre  which  could  be  planted  in  improved  pasture 
and  thus  reduce  the  amount  of  feed  purchased  for  the  poultry 
and  cow. 

By  installing  automatic  feeders  and  waterers,  the 
Abels  would  be  able  to  keep  600  chickens  with  about  the  same 
labor  now  required  for  100  and  thus  fully  utilize  the  poul- 
try house.  In  1952  they  were  feeding  and  watering  the  poul- 
try by  hand  labor.  If  available,  they  could  hire  a laborer 
to  clean  out  the  chicken  house  and  refill  the  feeders  if 
their  health  did  not  permit  them  to  do  so.  Since  Mr.  Abel’s 
tractor  is  fairly  old,  he  should  think  about  hiring  custom 
work  for  grove  care  in  addition  to  spraying.  Planting 
several  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  other  than  citrus,  would 
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provide  the  family  with  a greater  choice  of  fruits. 

To  increase  total  satisfaction  in  living,  the  Abels 
could  take  more  active  part  in  community  affairs  such  as  4-H 
Club  leaders.  They  could  also  take  an  annual  vacation,  a 
recreation  they  have  not  enjoyed  since  1941,  and  for  which 
they  felt  a need. 

Summary  for  Cases  Studied 

These  retirement  farms  show  that  real  estate  invest- 
ments, operating  capital,  and  farm  income  vary  greatly. 

They  indicate  how  extremely  individualistic  retirement  farm- 
ers are  as  to  their  purpose,  the  way  they  combine  enter- 
prises, and  extensiveness  of  operation  (Table  53).  Data  for 
these  operators  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Retirement  incomes  of  the  cases  studied  were 
relatively  fixed  and  limited. 

2.  Food  was  the  largest  item  in  the  family  living 
budget.  Substitutes  were  made  for  regular  staples,  often 
meat  substitutes  being  used  in  place  of  red  meats. 

3.  Retirement  farmers  improvised  various  ways  to 
reduce  cash  costs  of  farming  such  as  exchanging  labor  for 
other  labor  or  materials,  acquiring  discarded  equipment  and 
repairing  it  for  use,  and  by  resorting  to  composts  to  add 
humus  to  the  soil. 

4.  Feed  costs  helped  to  set  limits  to  the  scale  of 


livestock  and  poultry  production,  as  also  did  the  restrictions 
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TABLE  53 


SUMMARY  OF  TOTAL  FARM  CAPITAL,  RECEIPTS,  EXPENSES,  TOTAL 
INCOME,  AND  FAMILY  LIVING  BUDGET  FOR  12  MONTHS  PRIOR  TO 
INTERVIEW  FOR  FIVE  SELECTED  RETIREES 


Item 

Case  A Case  B Case  C Case  D 

Case  F 

Total  land  area  (acres) 

20 

5 

lk  4 

40 

Total  capital  investment  #7,256  #5,700  #5,374  #3,540  #20,953 

Total  farm  receipts 

426 

420 

162  266 

6,493 

Total  farm  expenses 

301 

341 

272  169 

4,927 

Net  farm  income 

# 

125  # 

79  * 

-90  # 97 

$3,566 

Annual  retirement  income 

726 

600 

972  1,055 

635 

Total  income 

# 

653  # 

679  # 

662  #1,152 

#4,201 

Total  family  living 

743  $ 

budget 

# 

614  # 

730  #1,151 

$3,158 

Amount  available 

for  savings 

♦ 

39  # 

136  # 

152  $ 1 

$1,043 
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imposed  upon  Old  Age  Assistance  beneficiaries. 

5.  Markets  for  farm  commodities  were  limited  for 
most  retirees  because  of  the  small  amount  produced  and  the 
expenses  of  marketing  by  automobile  or  hired  transportation. 

6.  Increasing  age  and  declining  health  resulted  in 
a slowing  down  of  effort  by  most  retirees. 

7*  Social  participation  centered  in  the  church  and 
visiting  with  friends  and  relatives. 

Responses  of  these  five  retirees  seem  to  substanti- 
ate that  they  were  better  off  economically,  physically,  and 
mentally  in  their  rural  environment  than  they  would  have  been 
elsewhere.  They  were  able  to  live  with  a considerable  degree 
of  satisfaction  on  limited  retirement  incomes  because  of 
self-effort  to  better  themselves  through  retirement  farming. 
Low  maintenance  costs  of  rural  homes  as  compared  with  those 
in  the  city,  gardening,  and  enjoyment  of  the  outdoors  and 
sunshine  were  factors  making  this  possible.  Retirement 
farming,  as  these  studies  illustrate,  helps  to  ease  the 
burden  of  public  welfare.  Consequently,  it  appears  desir- 
able to  encourage  this  mode  of  living  as  being  in  the  public 
interest. 


CONTRIBUTION  OF  FARMING  TO  RETIREMENT 


Farming  contributes  more  than  dollars  and  cents  to 
the  satisfaction  of  non-commercial  farming  according  to  an 
early  study  in  the  field.1  In  1934,  Adams  and  tfann  reported 
that  58  per  cent  of  the  272  part-time  farmers  interviewed  in 
California  were  farming  for  personal  rather  than  economic 
reasons.  This  conclusion  was  substantiated  by  the  reports 
from  the  retirement  farmers  in  Hillsborough  County  and  also 
from  observations  made  in  the  Jacksonville  area.  Most  cer- 
tainly, commercial  gains,  or  the  pursuit  of  profits,  moti- 
vate some  retirees  to  farm,  economic  necessity  is  a reason 
prompting  others,  but  a number  of  people  farm  because  of 
subjective  or  non-monetary  returns. 

The  amount  and  type  of  contributions  that  retirement 
farms  contribute  to  retirement  depend  largely  on  the  motiva- 
tions and  needs  of  the  individual  operators.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  the  retirement  farmers  interviewed  said  they  farmed  for 
economic  reasons  while  30  per  cent  reported  that  subjective 
values  were  more  important  than  economic  values  in  motlvat- 

1R.  L.  Adams  and  J.  L.  Wann,  Part-time  Farming  for 
Income.  Cal.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  No.  581,  19^4,  p.  !}i. 
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ing  them  to  farm.  As  indicated  earlier,  it  is  not  possible 
to  measure  the  intangible  returns  to  an  operator.  However, 
there  was  a definite  relation  between  amount  of  economic  re- 
turns and  reasons  for  farming.  The  average  net  farm  income 
of  retirees  farming  primarily  for  economic  reasons  was  $299 
compared  to  only  $17  for  those  farming  for  subjective  rea- 
sons (Table  54)  • Net  farm  income  rose  as  economic  motives 
for  farming  intensified. 

Retirement  farmers  giving  subjective  reasons  for 
farming  reported  an  average  retirement  income  of  $1,575  as 
compared  to  $710  for  those  farming  for  economic  reasons. 

The  difference  between  their  total  average  incomes  (retire- 
ment income  plus  net  farm  income)  was  $583  in  favor  of  those 
in  the  subjective  value  classification.  On  the  average, 
these  retirees  had  nearly  $11  more  per  week  to  spend  than 
those  farming  for  economic  reasons. 

The  amount  of  retirement  income  was  a factor  deter- 
mining the  economic  contribution  of  farming  to  retirement 
even  though  the  same  reason  was  given  for  farming.  Sixteen 
retirees  with  less  than  $750  annual  retirement  income,  who 
said  they  farmed  to  provide  food  for  home  use,  had  a net 
farm  income  of  $155*  This  compared  with  $S3  for  19  opera- 
tors farming  for  the  same  reason  with  annual  retirement  in- 
comes of  $750  or  more.  A much  larger  proportion  of  the 
retirees  in  the  high  income  group  farmed  for  subjective 
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TABLE  54 


RELATION  OF  REASONS  FOR  RETIREMENT  FARMING  TO  NET  FARM, 
RETIREMENT  AND  TOTAL  ANNUAL  INCOME  ON  FARMS  WHOSE  OPERATORS 
HAD  DIFFERENT  AMOUNTS  OF  RETIREMENT  INCOME, 

101  RETIREMENT  FARMS,  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952* 


Number  Annual  Income 

Reasons  for  Retiring  of  Net  Retire-  Total 

Farms  Farm  ment 


Less  Than  »75Q  Retirement  Income 


Economic; 

To  provide  food  for  home  use 
To  supplement  income 
Other 

Total  or  average 

Economic  and  subjective 
Subjective 

Total  or  average 


16  #155  # 529  $ 664 

12  475  502  977 

i m 

6 #361  # 445  # 606 

si — 1546" ' i 1 Hi — r~§S 


Retirement  Income  #750  or  More 


Economic: 

To  provide  food  for  home  use 
To  supplement  income 
Other 

Total  or  average 

Economic  and  subjective 

Subjective 

Unclassified 

Total  or  average 


19  # 63  #1,119  #1,202 

5 464  1,020  1,464 

4 #100  #1,696  #1,996 

23  - 6 1,667  1,679 




All  Farms 


Economic : 

To  provide  food  for  home  use 
To  supplement  income 
Other 

Total  or  average 

Economic  and  subjective 

Subjective 

Unclassified 

Total  or  average 


35 

17 

6 

#116 

472 

734 

# 649 
654 
217 

# 965 
1,126 
, , 951 

66 

#2§9 

THTIcT 

#1,009 

10 

#257 

#1,026 

♦1,283 

30 

17 

1,575 

1,592 

★Excludes  three  retirees  whose  retirement  incomes 
were  not  ascertained. 
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reasons  than  in  the  low  income  group. 

Most  retired  people  are  not  trying  to  accumulate 
capital  but  they  are  interested  in  retaining  their  income- 
producing  capital.  They  desire  to  have  sufficient  income  to 
meet  their  basic  day-to-day  needs.  The  needs  of  individuals 
depend  on  many  factors  such  as  number  in  the  family,  health 
conditions,  amount  desired  for  recreation  and  others.  How- 
ever, basic  needs  usually  decrease  in  retirement  because  of 
such  things  as  reduced  social  requirements,  less  use  of  auto- 
mobile, less  emphasis  on  clothing,  and  virtual  curtailment 
of  installment  buying. 

This  study  of  retirement  farmers  would  indicate  that 
they  either  were  trying  to  obtain  a total  economic  income 
about  equivalent  to  their  needs  or  they  geared  their  needs 
to  their  known  or  expected  incomes.  If  the  needs  of  an 
operator  and  his  family  were  more  than  the  amount  of  his  re- 
tirement income,  an  attempt  was  made  to  supply  the  differ- 
ence from  the  farm.  If  the  amount  of  the  retirement  income 
were  about  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs,  more  emphasis  was 
placed  on  subjective  rather  than  economic  returns  from  the 
farm. 

The  data  from  the  group  of  retirees  studied  would 
indicate  that  on  the  average  they  were  reasonably  success- 
ful in  balancing  needs  and  income.  Operators  with  annual 
retirement  incomes  of  less  than  $750  reported  average 
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monthly  needs  of  $70  and  a monthly  income  of  $67  (Table  55). 
Those  with  annual  retirement  incomes  $750  or  more  reported 
monthly  needs  of  $117  and  a monthly  income  of  $131.  In  the 
low  retirement  income  group,  the  net  farm  income  was  43  per 
cent  of  the  total  income  while  in  the  high  retirement  income 
group  it  was  only  5 per  cent. 

A study  of  the  data  shows  that  on  the  average, 
monthly  income  exceeded  monthly  needs  by  only  six  dollars. 
This  means  retirement  farmers  had  very  little  remaining  for 
emergencies.  This  explains  why  it  is  difficult  for  the 
group  to  meet  extra  expenses  such  as  large  medical  bills. 

It  also  shows  why  they  suffer  in  the  case  of  inflation. 

The  characteristics  of  economic  values are  more  read- 
ily understood  than  the  characteristics  of  subjective  values, 
for  economic  values  can  usually  be  reduced  to  dollar  terms. 
Other  than  helping  to  meet  basic  needs,  however,  the  contri- 
bution of  farming  to  retirement  in  terras  of  subjective  val- 
ues is  very  important.  Many  retirees  adjust  to  retirement 
more  readily  by  having  something  to  keep  them  busy.  By 
getting  out  in  the  country  away  from  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  their  job  and  the  city,  they  often  think  of  problems  that 
they  had  not  previously  considered.  It  appeared  that  inter- 
est in  religion  was  heightened  among  retirees  with  a compar- 
atively short  life  expectancy.  Many  stated  they  could  see 
the  evidence  of  the  power  of  God  in  the  growth  process  of 
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TABLE  55 

RELATION  OF  REASONS  FOR  RETIREMENT  FARMING  TO  TOTAL  MONTHLY 
INCOME  AND  NEEDS  ON  FARMS  WHOSE  OPERATORS  HAD  DIFFERENT 
AMOUNTS  OF  RETIREMENT  INCOME,  101  RETIREMENT  FARMS, 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  1952* 


Reasons  for  Retirement 
Farming 

No. 

of 

Farms 

Average 

Monthly  Income 

Net  „ . 

Farm  tire“  Total 
ment 

Average 

Monthly 

Needs 

DiHer- 
ence 
Between 
Monthly 
Income 
& Needs 

„ . Less  Than.  |?50  Retirement  Income 

To  provide  food  for 

home  use 

16 

»13 

# 44 

# 57 

I 65 

# -8 

To  supplement  income 

12 

39 

42 

81 

77 

4 

Other 

n 

- , ?§ 

76 . 

Total  or  average 

^5  m 

*58 

# 69 

* 7l 

* -2 

Economic  and  subjective 

6 

*30 

1 37 

# 67 

# 72 

# -5 

Subjective 

7 

8 

46 

54 

63 

-9 

Total  or  average 

4^ 

1 3d 

# bj 

# 7o 

* -3 

Economic:  Retirement  Income  I750_ or  More 

To  provide  food  for 

home  use 

19 

# 7 

# 93 

#100 

#101 

# -1 

To  supplement  income 

5 

39 

85 

124 

89 

35 

Other 

1 

24 

66 

90 

55 

Total  or  average 

25 

w 

“*"90 

#104 

# 9^> 

* 8 

Economic  and  subjective 

4 

1 6 

#158 

#166 

#110 

* 56 

Subjective 

23 

-1 

157 

156 

140 

16 

Unclassified 

1 

2 

85 

, - 87 

150 

-63 

Total  or  average 

53 

TT 

“#124 

#131 

*117 

* i4 

Economic: 

All 

Farms 

To  provide  food  for 

home  use 

35 

#10 

# 70 

# 80 

# 84 

# -4 

To  supplement  income 

17 

39 

55 

94 

80 

14 

Other 

8 

61 

. 18 

79 

, 71 

8 

Total  or  average 

6o 

w 

* 59 

* 84 

* 81 

* 3 

Economic  and  subjective 

10 

#21 

# 86 

#107 

# S8 

* 19 

Subjective 

30 

2 

131 

133 

122 

11 

Unclassified 

1 

2 

85 

87 

150 

-63 

Total  or  average 

T5T" 

wr 

# 84 

*151 

# $5 

# 6 

♦Excludes  three  retirees  whose  retirement  incomes 
were  not  ascertained. 
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nature.  The  planting  of  trees  or  plants  thus  often  assumed  a 
creative  aspect  in  their  minds,  which  was  one  of  the  reward- 
ing opportunities  of  retirement  farming. 

Aside  from  religious  aspects  or  appreciation  of  en- 
vironmental surroundings,  subjective  values  had  other  utili- 
ties. An  example  was  a 79-year  old  widowed  retiree  who  was 
approached  while  plowing  late  one  afternoon.  When  informed 
of  the  retirement  survey,  the  retiree  unhitched  his  mule  and 
led  him  to  a shed  where  he  was  stabled.  The  retiree  then 
furnished  the  interviewer  with  cost  and  return  figures  for 
farming.  His  livestock  feed,  seed,  and  fertilizer  cost  $24$; 
he  received  $215  in  value  for  his  efforts.  His  crop  sales 
amounted  to  $150  which  he  applied  toward  the  amounts  of  fer- 
tilizer, seed,  and  mule  feed  he  used.  The  question  was  asked, 
"If  it  takes  all  your  farm  income  to  feed  your  mule,  why  do 
you  farm?". 

"Why,  man",  he  said,  "the  mule  keeps  me  alive.  With- 
out the  exercise  for  his  care  and  keep  I would  die".  He, 
like  many  other  retirees,  quoted  the  Bible  to  support  his 
views. 

To  every  thing  there  is  a season,  and  a time  to 
every  purpose  under  the  heaven I a time  to  be  born, 
and  a time  to  die:  a time  to  plant,  and  a time  to 

pluck  up  that  which  is  planted.1 

When  subjective  values  as  above  mentioned  are  taken 

Ecclesiastes  3*  1-2. 
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into  account  and  the  economic  findings  of  this  analysis  are 
carefully  considered,  the  working  hypothesis  for  the  study 
has  been  proven  (Page  40).  Retirement  farming  is  a means  by 
which  retirement  incomes  may  be  augmented  in  achieving  a 
richer  and  fuller  life. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Summary 

1.  Current  interest  in  retirement  farming  stems  from 
interest  in  old  age  retirement  pensions  and  benefits  and  from 
the  possible  inadequacy  of  fixetd  retirement  incomes  for  main- 
taining retirees  in  comfort  and  dignity  because  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  ever  increasing  inflation. 

2.  Persons  over  65  years  of  age  are  becoming  a larger 
numerical  and  proportional  segment  of  our  total  population, 
now  one  in  12  a3  against  one  in  25  in  1900.  About  97 , 000  mi- 
grants over  64  years  of  age  became  residents  of  Florida  from 
1940  to  1950.  It  is  expected  that  migration  of  older  persons 
into  Florida  will  continue  at  a relatively  high  rate  between 
1950  and  I960. 

3.  The  phenomenon  of  population  change  in  Florida  has 
been  one  of  rapid  growth.  Immigrants  of  all  ages  have  become 
residents.  Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  1940-50  migrants  to 
Florida  were  under  65  years  of  age.  The  proportion  of  persons 
65  years  of  age  or  over  in  Florida  is  only  slightly  larger 
than  for  the  United  States  as  a whole. 

4.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  retirement  farmers  studied 
in  Hillsborough  County  who  lived  in  the  open  country  were  born 
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in  Florida  or  Georgia.  Half  of  the  retirees  who  were  born 
in  other  states  came  to  Florida  between  1947  and  1952. 

5.  Approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  retirees  had 
lived  in  their  present  homes  five  years  or  longer;  61  per 
cent  of  the  retirement  families  consisted  of  two  persons,  24 
per  cent  one  person,  and  the  remainder  three  or  more  persons; 
67  per  cent  of  the  operators  were  partially  disabled,  17  per 
cent  totally  disabled,  and  16  per  cent  had  no  disabilities; 

67  per  cent  were  males  and  13  per  cent  females;  the  average 
age  of  the  males  was  70  years  and  of  the  females  67  years. 

6.  Seventy- four  per  cent  of  the  retirees  studied 
were  farmers,  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers,  or  managers,  of- 
ficials and  proprietors  before  retirement;  73  per  cent  had 
retired  because  of  age  or  poor  health;  46  per  cent  reported 
no  retirement  incomes  or  an  annual  income  under  #750;  for 
those  receiving  retirement  incomes,  40  per  cent  were  either 
totally  or  partially  dependent  upon  State  welfare,  35  per 
cent  on  Federal  retirement,  11  per  cent  on  savings  and  in- 
vestments, and  the  remainder  on  miscellaneous  incomes. 

7.  A direct  relationship  existed  between  income  and 
level  of  living.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  reported  electricity 
in  their  homes,  but  in  the  lower  retirement  income  groups 
such  facilities  as  running  water,  kitchen  sinks,  bathtubs, 
telephones,  power  washers  and  refrigerators  were  frequently 
absent.  Only  a little  over  50  per  cent  of  the  retirement 
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farmers  owned  family  automobiles. 

8.  The  principal  economic  reasons  given  for  retire- 
ment farming  were  to  produce  food  for  home  use  and  to  sup- 
plement retirement  incomes;  the  main  subjective  reasons  were 
to  keep  mentally  and  physically  occupied  and  to  be  free  of 
habitual  routine. 

9.  Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  retirees  owned  their 
farms.  Their  holdings  ranged  from  one-half  to  70  acres  and 
averaged  11  acres.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  holdings  were 
under  10  acres  in  size  and  65  per  cent  of  the  retirees 
planted  one  acre  or  less  in  crops.  About  17  per  cent  pos- 
sessed one  or  more  acres  of  citrus,  23  per  cent  reported 
none,  and  the  remainder  had  at  least  one  or  two  trees  but 
less  than  one  acre. 

10.  Land  and  buildings  on  the  average  retirement  farm 
were  valued  at  $5,185*  Operating  farm  capital  amounted  to 
$433  for  owners  and  $115  for  non-owners. 

11.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  retirees  specialized 
in  gardening  types  of  farming,  16  per  cent  in  truck  crops, 

8 per  cent  in  cattle,  7 per  cent  in  poultry,  5 per  cent  in 
citrus,  and  the  others  were  unclassified.  Fifteen  retirees 
kept  milk  cows,  eight  possessed  beef  cattle,  nine  raised 
hogs,  and  several  had  goats  either  for  milk  or  meat  or  both. 

12.  Farm  receipts  averaged  $792  per  farm  - $599  from 
sales,  $114  from  values  assigned  to  home-use  items,  and  $79 
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capital  increase.  Total  receipts  on  poultry  farms  averaged 
$3, $11  and  on  truck  farms  $1,759.  Farm  receipts  for  cattle 
farms  were  approximately  #l,4Sl,  and  #421  for  citrus.  Other 
types  ranged  from  $66  to  $324. 

13.  The  1951-52  farm  operating  expenses  varied  by 
types  of  farming,  but  for  all  types  combined,  feed  costs 
were  50  per  cent  and  fertilizer  costs  16  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  average  cost  was  $563. 

14.  The  net  farm  income  averaged  $229,  and  ranged 
from  a loss  of  $1,021  to  a gain  of  $1,967.  The  largest  net 
farm  income  was  reported  by  poultrymen,  or  $723  as  compared 
to  $641  and  $4^2  for  truck  and  cattle,  respectively.  Aver- 
ages for  other  types  of  farming  ranged  from  $4  to  $131. 

15.  Net  farm  income  was  related  to  retirement  in- 
come. If  a man  had  a good  retirement  income  he  did  not  have 
the  need  for  net  income  from  the  farm  as  did  a man  with  a 
low  retirement  income.  Retirement  farmers  receiving  less 
than  #750  retirement  income  averaged  #346  net  farm  income 
compared  with  $64  net  farm  income  for  those  receiving  over 
$750  retirement  income. 

16.  Retirement  farmers  differed  from  commercial 
farmers  in  that  they  did  not  have  the  same  desires  or  incen- 
tives as  commercial  farmers.  For  example,  commercial  farmers 
farmed  for  economic  reasons,  whereas  only  two-thirds  of  the 
retirement  farmers  farmed  for  these  reasons. 
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17.  Retirees  farming  for  economic  reasons  reported 
larger  net  farm  returns  than  those  farming  for  subjective 
reasons  - #299  to  #17,  respectively;  on  these  farms  annual 
retirement  incomes  were  #709  to  #1,575,  respectively. 

16.  The  average  total  monthly  income  of  those  who 
said  they  farmed  for  economic  reasons  was  #84  and  their  aver- 
age monthly  living  requirements  #81.  In  the  group  farming 
for  subjective  reasons,  the  total  monthly  income  averaged 
#133,  and  monthly  living  requirements  #122. 

J • ■ . * . 4 ' * • * f * ....  ...  ’ 

Conclusions 

Population  specialists  stress  the  growing  importance 
of  our  senior  citizens  (65  years  of  age  or  over),  particu- 
larly as  they  (1)  are  becoming  a larger  proportion  of  our 
total  population,  and  (2)  are  imposing  upon  society  a respon- 

- ' • * . , , ...  I . i s ' . . . ■ • . . v • . * , ' ■ - . 

sibility  for  their  welfare.  Insofar  as  the  Florida  situation 
can  be  projected,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  burden  of  the 
support  of  older  people  will  not  fall  any  more  heavily  upon 
the  citizens  of  this  State  than  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  large.  However,  the  rapid  population  growth 
of  Florida  presumes  a rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  retirees 
locating  in  the  State.  Therefore  it  is  in  the  public  welfare 
to  ascertain  what  retirees  can  do  to  supplement  retirement 
incomes  that  may  prove  to  be  inadequate.  In  this  respect 
retirement  farming  assumes  an  important  role  as  a means  of 
improving  or  enhancing  the  well  being  of  retirees. 
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The  research  which  this  dissertation  has  presented 
demonstrates  that  retirement  farming  under  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  Hillsborough  County  is  a desirable  undertak- 
ing for  many  retirees.  It  provides  opportunities  for  them  to 
reduce  their  living  costs,  supplement  retirement  incomes,  and 
satisfy  subjective  urges.  It  also  has  limitations,  as  debil- 
ities and  physical  afflictions  reduce  the  vitality  of  re- 
tirees. As  a general  recommendation,  the  writer  suggests 
that  retirees  consider  locating  on  small  acreages  in  or  near 
villages  rather  than  in  the  open  country.  This  recommenda- 
tion is  based  upon  the  facts  that  only  about  half  of  the 
retirees  interviewed  owned  automobiles,  and  some  could  not 
drive  at  night;  few  had  telephones;  medical  assistance  was 
hard  to  summon;  disabilities  precluded  extensive  physical 
labor;  and  the  need  for  social  companionship  was  in  evidence. 
Able-bodied  retirees  with  ample  resources  may  be  justified 
in  farming  on  a commercial  basis  in  the  open  country. 

The  first  objective  of  farm-minded  retirees  with 
small  retirement  incomes  should  be  the  planning  for  effi- 
cient production  and  utilization  of  family-produced  products. 
Well-managed  gardens  will  contribute  a greater  variety  and 
abundance  of  foodstuffs  than  any  other  farm  enterprise, 
although  other  enterprises,  such  as  citrus,  may  provide 
greater  financial  returns.  However,  capital  requirements 
for  purchasing  bearing  citrus  groves  are  usually  beyond  the 
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ability  of  most  retirees.  As  a rule,  retirees  should  plan 
their  farming  operations  to  supply  their  home  requirements 
for  vegetables,  fruits,  poultry  and  poultry  products.  The 
production  of  meat  animals  is  confining,  and  with  feed  costs 
exceedingly  high,  the  desirability  of  producing  meat  is 
questionable  unless  pastures  are  available  and  livestock 
feed  can  be  produced  on  the  farm. 

Farming  operations  should  be  limited  to  the  resources 
owned,  because  debts  can  be  repaid  by  retirees  only  with 
great  difficulty.  For  those  with  gardens  only,  common  hand 
tools  and  equipment  are  sufficient.  Water  supplies  should 
be  adequate  for  home  and  farm  needs.  The  heavier  operations 
such  as  breaking  the  land  may  be  performed  cheaper  by  hired 
labor  than  by  maintaining  work  stock  or  tractor  power. 

Citrus  grove  owners  may  contract  the  cultural  care  of  their 
citrus  to  grove  caretakers,  including  all  operations  of  pro- 
duction, harvesting,  and  marketing.  This  is  a desirable 
situation  for  retirees. 

These  data  definitely  substantiate  the  assumption  that 
retirees  can  improve  their  level  and  satisfaction  from  living 
by  farming.  The  burden  on  society  should  be  considerably 
reduced  if  encouragement  were  given  to  retirees  to  produce 
home  food  requirements  up  to  the  full  limits  of  their  abil- 
ities. This  would  entail  a restudy  of  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  State  welfare  regulations.  To  the  extent  that 


measures  recommended  for  retirees  are  not  incompatible 
with  public  welfare,  attention  should  be  directed  to  ways 
to  enhance  this  well  being,  and  thus  bring  increasing  joy 
to  the  last  years  of  life. 


APPENDIXES 

I.  Case  Study  Justification 
II.  Retirement  Farming  in  Florida  (Schedule) 
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APPENDIXES 


Appendix  I.  Case  Study  Justification 
The  case  study  approach,  which  has  long  been  a method 
in  reputable  use  by  psychologists  and  social  scientists,  is 
a comprehensive  technique  for  studying  the  individual.  The 
technique  is  flexible,  since  each  study  may  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  investigator* s specific  purpose.  Dr.  Leonard 
A.  Salter,  Jr.,  in  his  Critical  Review  of  Research  in  Land 
Economics,  states  that  the  case  method  is  the  intensive  study 
of  all  the  details  of  a few  carefully  chosen  eases  and  at  its 
best  it  is  the  best  method  of  all.^ 

A case  study  is  first-hand  experience  with  the  person 
involved,  or  as  John  D.  Black,  the  Harvard  economist,  points 
out,  it  is  a study  and  analysis  of  the  individual  rather 

than  the  study  and  analysis  of  averages  taken  from  individ- 
2 

uals.  Black  states  that  each  case  study  should  be  treated 
as  a unit  which  "endeavoring  to  understand  thoroughly  why  it 
is,  and  works  as  it  does,  and  gets  the  results  that  it  does, 

■^Dr.  Leonard  A.  Salter,  Jr.,  Critical  Review  of  Re- 
search in  Land  Economics  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press, 

1§48),  p.  44. 

2 

"Research  in  Farm  Management",  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  Bulletin  No.  13.  John  D.  Black,  Editor  (June, 
1932,  p.  320. 
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and  what  influence  each  particular  element  in  it  has  on  all 
these**.  According  to  Black,  the  case  study  method  is  well 
adapted  to  answering  many  questions  in  farm  management  re- 
search. He  emphasizes  that  there  are  many  variations  of 
the  case  study  method,  but  he  stated: 

The  principle  included  in  all  of  them  is  that  the 
case  method  arrives  at  the  truth  by  careful  examination 
of  all  the  details  of  a small  number  of  units  of  obser- 
vation, perhaps  only  one,  whereas  the  statistical 
method  abstracts  a few  of  the  more  important  attributes 
of  a sample  of  units  of  observation.  The  protection 
against  error  in  using  the  case  method  is  that  all  the 
aspects  of  the  subject  are  considered;  the  protection 
against  error  in  using  the  statistical  method  is  that 
the  unmeasured  factors  affecting  the  result  tend  to  be 
distributed  on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  regression  and 
hence  to  cancel  out.l 


1Ibid.,  p.  319. 
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Appendix  II*  Schedule 


Field  w 

Sched.# 


RETIREMENT  FARMING  IN  FLORIDA 
Florida  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Uni.  of  Fla.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 


County 
Block  # 


Name 


Address 


Note:  All  data  are  to  be  taken  from  the  family  head  if  possible. 

If  not,  all  data  must  relate  to  the  head.  Year  is  Schedule 
year,  or  the  period  from  July  1,  19!p1  to  June  30,  19!?2. 

Interviewer  


Date 


178 


• ‘.Line 

• 

Item  * *C°1. 

• • 

Line 

Item 

1.  : 
* 2.  : 
3. 

— 

-35. 

JJ36. 

Schedule  No.  —37. 

~ 

What  was  the  value  of  tractors 
& tractor  equipment  you  owned? 
1 

~T~. 

IBM  Card  No.  1 ::38.  * 

6. 

— 

-39. 

County  No.  — h0.. 

What  was  the  value  of  all 
other  farm  machinery  and  equip 
ment  you  owned? 

V. 

Type  of  farming  : :Ul. 

Retirement  Fanning:  County 


IBM  CARD  NO.  1 of  U Schedule  No. 


8. 


"97 

To7 


11. 


12. 


13. 


1U. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


:Race : W 


TT 

F 


:Sex:  M 

:How  many  persons  living  at 
thome  do  you  support? 


:What  was  your  age  on  your  last 

; birth day? 

:What  was  the  highest  grade  of 
school  completed? 


-UJT 

-U5. 
::WT 
::h7. 
i :U8. 
-1:9. 


:Do  you  have  any  physical  dis- 

: ability?  Kind : 

:None  Partial  Total  : 

:Do  vou  own  rent  or  other-; 

:wise  use  this  place? : 


• • 
• • 


:How  long  have  you  lived  on 

:this  farm? years 

:How  long  have  you  lived  in 

:this  county? years 

:In  what  state  or  country  were 
:you  born? 


::52. 

-53. 


:Now  let  us  talk  about  your 
sfarm.  About  how  many  acres 
:are  in  this  place? 

:How  many  acres  did  you  plant 

tin  crops  last  year? 

:How  many  acreswere  in  nut 
: groves? 


:How  many  acres  were  in  fruit 

: groves? 

: Aver age  values  - Sched.  year 

| What  was  the  average  value  of 
| the  land  and  buildings  on  this 
{place?  $ If  rented, 

twhat  was  the  annual  rent? 

A" 

f 4I> 

:What  was  the  to  tal  value  of 
:the  work  stock  you  owned? 

: $ 

:What  was  the  total  value  of' 

: other  livestock  (including 
tpoultry)  you  owned? 


/•:55. 

:56. 


'::57. 


::58. 


:59. 


:6o. 


J:6l. 


: :62. 


livestock  feed  and  other  sup- 
plies you  kept  on hand?$ 

What  was  the  total  value  of  all 
farm  products  produced  for  home 
use  last  year?  & 

Please  itemize:  (Do  not  code) 

Garden  produc  ts .....  $ 

Field  crops 

Fruits  & nuts 

Berries 

Livestock  & poultry.  

Livestock  products..  

All  other. 


What  was  the  total  value'  of 
all  farm  products  sold  last 
year? 

$ 


Please  itemize:  (Do  not  code) 

Garden  products $ 

Field  crops 

Fruits  & nuts .......  ________ 

Berries 

Livestock  & poultry.  

Livestock  products..  

All  other. 


What  was  the  total 'value  of 
home-produced  products  you  gave 

away  last  year?  $ 

What  was  the  a'ge  no.  of  dairy 
cows  you  kept  on  this  farm? 


What  was  the  av'ge  no.  of  beef 
cattle  you  kept  on  this  farm? 
What  was  the  av'ge  no',  of  hogs 
you  kept  on  this  farm? 


What  was  the  av'ge  no.  of  lay- 
ing  hens  you  kept  on  this  farm 
What  was  the  total  no.  of 
broilers  (or  fryers)  you  pro- 
duced on  this  farm? 


Do  you  consider  the  period  from 
July  1,  1951  to  June  30,  1952 
to  have  been  normal  (that  is 
average)?  Yes  No  ? 


. • ■ * 
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Retirement  Farming:  County  IBM  Card  No.  2 of  U Schedule  No. 

* Col. 

Line 

Item  * 

Item 

1. 

* 2. 

3. 

— 

Schedule  No . : 

:UU. 

ih$, 

:U6. 

— 

Did  you  spend  any  money  on  a 
contract  basis  for  grove  care 

U. 

IBM  Card  No.  '2  : 

last  year?  Amount:  1 

1 l 

Reproduce  Card  #1,  5>  through  22.  : 

IU7. 

:UQ. 

*1*9. 

*50. 

How  much  did  you  spend  for 
hired  labor  (day,  monthly, 
jobs  etc.  (including  meals) 
last  year?  $ 

*23. 

2U. 

26. 

What  was  the  total  amount  you  : 
spent  for  livestock  purchases  : 
last  year?  $ : 

— 

*51. 

:52. 

*53. 

*5U. 

How  much  did  you  spend  for 
new  machinery  last  year?' 

$ 

*27. 

28. 

29. 

‘30. 

— 

What  was  the  total  amount  you  : 
spent  for  livestock  feed  last  : 
year?  : 

s 

— 

— 

:55. 

:56. 

*57. 

How  much  did  you  spend  for 
farm  machinery  & equipment  re- 
t pairs  last  year?  ^ 

•31. 

32. 

33. 

What  did  you  spend  for  seeds  : 
(or  plants,  trees,  etc.)  last  : 
year?  $ : 

i 

:58. 

:59. 

*60. 

How  much  did  automobile  or 
truck  for  farm  use  cost  you 
last  year?  (Use  50  per  mile  for 
car  and  80  per  mile  for  truck) 

$ 

3k. 

,35. 

36. 

37. 

— 

What  was  the  total  amount  you  : 

spent  for  fertilizer,  lime,  : 

manure,  etc.,  last  year?  : 

| : 

•6l.  ’ 

How  much'  di  d ' 'faxes  ‘(farm  share 
only)  cost  you  last  year? 

$ 

38. 

39. 

‘Uo. 

What  was  the  total  amount  you  : 
spent  for  insecticides,  fungi-: 
cides,  etc.  last  year?  : 

0 * 

• 

• 

*62. 

*63. 

— 

.....  

5 6U. 
*65. 
*66. 

— 

How  much  did  your  insurance 
(farm  only)  cost  you  last  year? 

U. 
U2. 
► U3. 

— 

: 

Did  you  spend  any  money  for  : 
contract  spraying  or  dusting  : 
last  year?  : 

Amount:  $ : 

• 

• 

!.67. 

J68. 

:*69. 

*70. 

- 

Did  you  have  any  other  expen- 
ditures for  your  farm  opera- 
tion last  year? 

If  so,  how  much?  ^ 

' Remarks : 

1 

► 

T 

» 
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Col. 

Lime  1 Item 

• • 

Col. 

Line 

Item 

1. 

* 2. 
3. 

: ! 

s : 

: Schedule  No.  : 

3U. 

How  much  farm  coital  (exclud- 
ing real  estate)  was  required 
to  get  started?  ^ 

k.  : :IBM  Card  No.  3 • 

» • 

Reproduce  Card  #1,  5 through  22  : 

35. 

Did  you  have  to  borrow  any 
money  to  get  started  (exclud- 
ing mortgage)? 

Yes  No  Not  stated 

► ' : 

What  was  the  main  reason  : 
prompting  you  to  farm  after  : 
you  retired?  : 

* 23. 

36. 

Do  you  borrow  from  an  indivi- 
dual, bank,  or  other  source? 
Please  indicate: 

» 

2lu 

What  prompted  you  to  decide  on: 

the  type  of  farming  you  follow: 
• 

37. 

How  much  operating  capital  did 
you  borrow  to  get  started  in 
farming?  $ 

38. 

What  interest  rate  was 
charged?  f? 

1 25. 

What  prompted  you  to  select  : 
this  farm?  : 

39. 

If  you  bought  your  farm  after 

retirement,  did  you  assume  a 

* 

26. 

If  non-Floridian,  what  prompt-: 
ed  you  to  locate  in  Florida?  : 

mortgage  on  real  estate?  No 

Yes  .If  yes,  how  much?$ 

ho. 

What  interest  rate  was 
charged  on  your  mortgage  loan? 

$ 

1 

27. 

If  not  a native  of  this  county • 

what  prompted  you  to  locate  in: 
this  county?  : 

la. 

What  was  the  duration  of  your 
loan  for  farm  operation? 
Months  Years 

28. 

Who  made  the  decision  to  farm?: 
Husband  Wife  Both  : 

Us. 

What  was  the  duration  of  your 
mortgage  loan?  Years 

Children  Other  i 

U3. 

What  security  was  required  for 
your  farm  loan? 

* 

29. 

Do  you  think  it  is  a wise  : 
choice  for  people  to  locate  on 
a small  farm  in  retirement? 

Yes No  ? 

uu. 

What  was  the  method  of  repay-mv*,\ 
for  farm  loan? 

F 

30. 

What  are  the  reasons  leading 
you  to  this  decision? 

U5. 

Do  you  think  it  "wise  for  re- 
tired persons  to  go  into  debt 
for  farming?  Yes  No  ? 

U6. 

What  was  your  main  reason  for 
retiring? 

31. 

If  you  were  to  start  over 
again,  would  you  farm  or  do 

something  else?  Yes No ? 

Explain: 

hi 

U8. 

What  was  your  principal  occu- 
pation or  trade  before  retir- 
ing? 

► - 

► 

32. 

(Obtain  data  only  if  male  head 
started  farming  after  retire- 
ment.  Cols.  32  to  Ui  incl.) 
Did  you  have  any  financial  dif- 
ficulties in  getting  started  in. 
farming?  Yes  No  ? 

U9. 

How  much  money  do  you  need  ev- 
ery month  to  meet  your  normal 
household  and  living  require- 
ments? & 

50. 

Do  you  have  other  financial  ob- 
ligations (excluding  rent  or 
m' tge  payments)  which  you  must 
meet  monthly?  Yes  No  NK 

> 

If  you  had  financial  difficul- 
ties, what  difficulties  were 
the  most  troublesome?  Explain: 

: 

♦ 

See  second  sheet.  Card  #3  (Cont.) 

33.  : 

• 

• 
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• Retirement  Farming : County_ 


IBM  Card  No.  3 Of  U Schedule  No. 


Col.  * Line 


Item 


“Col. 


j :What  is  the  nature  of  these  :: 


• 

• 

• : 

51.  : 

other  financial  obligations? 

5ZT”i 

Sewell  Socio-economic  Scale: 

, 53-  : 

Insert  total  score: 

• 

« 

• 

• 

Scale  items  - (Do  not  code) 

• 

1. Construction  of  house 

ft 

: 

stucco,  painted  frame. 

• 

• 

brick,  concrete  block, etc (5) 

• 

• 

Unpainted  frame,  or 

* 

• 

other  (3)  Score: 

: 

2 .Room-person  ratio: 

: 

Number  "of  rooms 

• « 
• 

" persons 

: 

Room-person  ratio: 

• 

• 

Below  1.00  (3).»* 

• : 

1.00  to  1.99  (5)... 

Line* 


Item 


: ; 


: :57 . 


::5ST 
: :59. 


: :60. 

: :61V 
3 : 


ft  WW  unva  \ » / • • • ’ - - 

3. Lighting  facilities:  ::62. 

: He a ting: 

Electric  (8)  :: 

Gas  (mantle  or  : : 

:Portable  ker.  heater... 

pressure)  (6)  :: 

Circulating  ker.  heater 

Oil  lamp , : : 

:Gas  heater 

other  or  (3)  ** 

dec  trie  heater 

none  Score : : : 

sOi-fo©!*  #•••••••••••••••*• 

13. Husband  attends  church  or 
Sunday  school  (l/U  meetings) 
Yes  (5)  No  (2)  Score; 

TIT.  Wife  attends  church  or  Sun- 
day school  (l/U  meetings) 
Yes  (5)  No  (2)  Score; 

Which  of  the  following  items 
do  you  possess; 

Screened  windows 

Screened  porch 

Exhaust  fan 

Air  conditioner 

Kitchen  sink 

Bathtub 

Shoxjer  bath 

Kerosene  cook  stove....  , 

Wood  cook  stove 

Gas  cook  stove 

Electric  cook  stove .... 


: Yes  (8)  No  (U)  Score: 

: f>.  Power  washer  : 

: 6. Refrigerator" 

Mechanical  (8)  Ice  (6) 


: :6U. 
: :6$. 


Yes  (6)  No  (3)  Score:  ::66, 


:: 


f • 

• 

• 

• 

7. Radio:  * 

Yes  (6)  No  (3)  Score:  : 

• 

• 

0.  Telephone:  : 

• 

Yes  (6)  No  (3J  Score:  : 

• 

• 

9 .Automobile ( other  than  truck): 

• 

• 

Yes  (5)  No  (2)  Score:  : 

& • 

10. Family  takes  daily  paper:  : 

: 

Yes  (6)  No  (3)  Score:  : 

• 

• 

11 .Wife *s  education  (grades):  : 

: 

0^7  5 9-11  12  13  & up: 

: 

(2)  (It)  (6)  (7)  (6)  s 

• 

• 

Score:  : 

• 

12. Husband's  education  (grades); 

• 

• 

0^7  0 9-11  12  13  & up: 

• 

• 

(3)  (5)  (6)  (7)  (8)  : 

• 

• 

Score:  : 

Commercial  food  locker. 

’:Do  home  canning 

’;Use  canning  center 


:Do  you  have  as”  many  home  con- 
veniences now  as  before  re- 

: tirement?  Same  More 

: Fewe  r DK . 


:Do  you  live  as  well  now  as  you 

:did  before  retirement?  Same 

: Better Less  well BK 


•Would  you  recommend  your  way 
:of  living  to  other  retired 

jpeople?  Yes No ? 

:Do  you  think  that,  rural  living 
sis  superior  to  town  or  city 
sliving?  Yes  No  ? 


■w 


Does  your  wife  feel 
the  same  about  this?  


See  first  sheet.  Card  #3 


» 
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Retirement  Farming:  County Card  No.  U Of  U Schedule  No. 


Col. 

Line  * Item  . 

Col. 

Line 

Item 

1. 

2. 

3. 

: s 

• • 

• • 

:Schedule  No.  : 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

What  income  did  you  receive 
last  year  from  veteran  pay- 
ments, e.g.  dependency  allow- 
ances, bonuses,  disability 
payments,  etc.  $ 

U. 

:IBM  Card  Jk  : 

Reproduce  Card  #1,  5 through  22  : 

U6. 

la. 

1*2. 

U3. 

What  income  did  you  receive 
last  year  as  gifts  from  fam- 
ily members  in  household? 

$ 

23. 

:How  many  social  or  fraternal  : 
: organizations  do  you  belong  : 
:to?  : 

hU. 

U5. 

U6. 

U7. 

: 

— 

What  income  did  you  receive 
last  year  from  roomers, 
boarders,  etc.  and  from  family 
members  at  home? 

ft 

2k. 

:How  many  social  or  fraternal  : 
organizations  does  your  wife  : 
:(or  husband)  belong  to?  : 

25. 

:How  many  times  during  the  last: 
:year  did  you  attend  meetings  : 
:held  by  these  organizations?  : 
: : 

— 

U8. 

1*9. 

50. 

51. 

:What  income  did  you  receive 
from  rents  or  royalties  on 
farm  or  city  property,  inven- 
tions, etc.  $ 

: :How  many  times  did  your  wife  : 

: : (or  husband)  attend  meetings 

: :held  by  these  organizations? 

26.  : : 

— 

52. 

53. 
51*. 
55. 

li/hat  income  did  you  receive 
last  year  from  interest,  cash 
dividends,  estates,  etc.? 

$ 

27. 

:How  many  days  did  you  work  off 
:the  farm  last  year? 

: Days: 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

* 

• 

:How  much  cash  wage  or  income 
:d±d  you  earn  from  non-farm 
:work  last  year? 

$ 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

What  income  did  you  receive 
last  year  from  alimony,  in- 
surance and  gifts  from  others, 
not  in  household? 

$ 

32. 

33. 
3U. 
35. 

• 

• 

: About  what  was  the  total 
: amount  you  received  from  the 
following  sources  last  year?: 
:Social  security,  unemployment 

W. 

61. 

62. 

63, 

How  much  other  income  from 
all  other  sources  did  you  re- 
ceive last  year? 

$ 

: compensation,  pensions,  wel- 

: :fare,  etc.  $ 

: : 

(For  total  retirement  income  see: 
Col.  IBM  Card  #1) 

REMARKS: 


i 


i 
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